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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
NO. I. 


LANDING AT MACAO, AND PASSAGE FROM THENCE TO 
CANTON; OR, A SAIL UP THE PEARL RIVER. 


Macao is situated upon a peninsula at the southern extremity 
of Heang Shan, an island in the magnificent estuary of the Canton 
River, and therefore lies on the left hand of seafaring men in their 
voyage to that city. Now, after an individual has endured the 
tedium of crossing the line, amidst heavy rains and long calms, a 
month’s driving before a gale of wind in the southern ocean, and 
then sweated under the sultry heats of the Chinese Sea, till, in all, 
four moons or more have passed over his head, he hails, with a thrill- 
ing sense of delight, the sight of the well-built edifices of Macao 
as they glisten in the sun, and readily consents to pay the Chinese 
pilot a certain number of dollars, to allow a partner to convey him 
ashore in the boat that had brought the said pilot to the ship. The 
sum varies, as a Chinaman knows how to “ask enough ;”’ but, if 
I remember rightly, I paid six dollars for a distance of about eight 
miles, which was not unreasonable. As the boat draws within the 
semicircular indentation of the land in front of Macao, a shoal of 
little skiffs, or floating cots, gather round, and a peal of voices— 
“My boote,”’ ‘‘ My boote! ’’—salute the ear of the stranger. The 
beings from whom these sounds issue are the ‘‘ Tanka women,” 
who make their little vessels both their home and the means of 
their livelihood. Their countenance is often comely, always good- 
humoured; their clothing neat and becoming ; their persons short, 
but very erect; their feet small, and so well proportioned that a 
lady of the West might fairly envy them. The shortness of their 
stature seems to arise from their habits, which have betimes 
introduced them to an acquaintance with hard labour and thought- 
fulness. 

The eager sounds we have just mentioned are meant as a chal- 
lenge to the stranger, who is pressed with an anxiety of feeling, 
that has scarcely its fellow, to divide himself into half-a-score 
shares, and go ashore in as many Taaka boats. But, as this is 
impossible, he descends into one, and takes his seat upon a camp- 
stool or a four-footed settle of bambu, amidst an obstreperous din 
created by the disappointed parties. In a second or two all is 
hushed, and he is at leisure to survey with interest the comfort and 
neatness that are visible in every corner of this floating edifice. 
A stranger has only one thing to abate his satisfaction, and that is 
found in his own breast. Repdrt has told him that the Chinese 
have a dislike to foreigners, and are unwilling to admit them to a 
full pafticipation in those sentiments of esteem and kindness 
which they deal out to one another. He feels, reasons, and acts 
upon this assumption, and views them from a positien in which he 
cannot judge of them truly, nor excite in them those spontaneous 
effluences of kindness which he would like to see. If, however, 
he is a man of experience, he pays his hostess a quarter of a 
dollar ; but if he is somewhat “ green,’’ or moved by generosity, 
he gives her four times that sum, which is usually the lowest 
amount of her demands. She is obliged to land him opposite to 
the Chinese custom-house, which, through the wretched imbecility 
of the Portuguese, is allowed to hoist its official flag and tax 
foreigners within a few yards of the governor’s residence. The fee 
paid to this custom-house is one dollar for each person; it is a 
sort of paying one’s footing upon the ‘‘ celestial”? land. If you 
refuse, the sum is exacted of the poor boatwoman who conveyed 
you: generosity, therefore, prompts you to payment. 

After the stranger has saluted his friends, or beaten up for a few 
acquaintances, by means of commendatory letters, which is not a 
difficult thing, as the residents are hospitable and courteous, he 
prepares for the necessary voyage to Canton. This was usually 
performed in one of the schooners, which at intervals plied 
between Macao and Canton, to carry passengers, goods, and so 
forth. The fare was for some time ten dollars, and the passenger, 
of course, provided for himself. Every one, when he sets out for 
the place of embarkation, is followed by one or more Colies, car- 
rying fowls, eggs, rice, wine, ale, and items for the tea-table, with 
a stock of all kinds of fruit, besides his luggage. He is obliged by 
authority to start from the landing opposite to the custom-house, 
where his trunks are opened and examined by the Chinese officers. 
This, with a little tact, is generally a very slight business, though, 
without it, oftentimes a source of great annoyance. No fraud or 
bribery is needed among the ingredients of this tact—a civil and 
patient demeanour, with the keys in your hand, are all that is 
required. Your servant takes them when the officer comes up, 
opens the trunk, and begins to lift up the clothes ; but is at once 


ordered to shut and lock it again. The process of examination is 
thus settled in a few seconds, and you are allowed to proceed on 
board the schooner, and choose your berth for the night. 

The first objects that meet you on the way are the Nine Islands, 
a cluster of small islets that are strewed upon the surface of the 
water, like so many ant-hills. If your passage is in the summer, 
when the wind is from the north-west, or the south-west monsoon 
prevails, you advance gaily towards the point of your destination, 
with a calm or two, perhaps, during the hotter parts of the day. 
If, on the contrary, your passage be during the winter, when the 
north-east monsoon prevails, you not unfrequently get a foul wind 
and rough weather, which modify the pleasure of a trip not a little. 
The island of Lintin, or Linting, as it ought to be spelt, lies in 
your way, about twenty miles from Macao. It is a conical island, 
terminating in a peak, which renders it a conspicuous object from 
a great distance. Some of the nooks near the shore wear an 
inviting green; but, like many of the hills in this part of China, 
they are not clothed with trees. No inconsiderable portion of this 
estuary is covered with fishing-stakes, which give the navigator no 
small degree of annoyance, especially in the night. Many hundred 
Chinese, of all ages and sizes, are occupied in watching over these 
contrivances, and securing such fish as happen to be caught within 
their toils. Ifthe schooner approaches these stakes unwarily, the 
loud call of the fisher warns him against doing a piece of mischief 
for which he would never think of atoning, and the getting into 
circumstnces which are by no means to be desired. To these 
fishing-stakes the white dolphins are very great foes, without, per- 
haps, intending to do any harm. They are a merry race of 
creatures, and often amuse themselves, like the dolphins on this 
side of the world, in leaping out of the water, in lines of greater or 
less inclination to the vertical. When young, they are of a grey 
colour; but as they increase in size, this grey changes to a pinky 
white, which, as far as I can judge, is proportioned to the age of 
the fish. The fondness which these dolphins feel for aerial excur- 
sions dves not appear unaccountable, when we remember they 
breathe that element, not when diffused in thin solution, like the 
true fish, but as it floats in life-sustaining streams around us. The 
change which the colour undergoes is analogous to what takes 
place in the tropic-bird, where the young are mottled with black 
and white, but assume a spotless white when full-grown. This fact 
I ascertained by personal observation, when I visited the Matilda 
reef in the southern Pacific, about thirteen years ago. 

The hills on the island whereon Macao is situate are lofty and 
barren, and present a peculiarly rugged appearance. These, as 
you proceed up the river, stretch to a distance partly behind and 
partly to the left, or, as seamen say, upon your larboard quarter. 
On your right you have series of lofty hills, of rude and castellated 
forms. Their barrenness I once imputed to the nature of the soil, 
or rather to the rock from which it is derived, since it contains 
quariz in abundance, with mica, but very little feldspar, or mate- 
rial for clay. I learned, however, to infer that this was chiefly 
owing to the keen winds from the north and east, which hinder the 
growth of vegetables, wherever they have a free and constant 
access. A few miles above Macao, on the west, is the anchorage 
of Cum-sing-moon, formed by an island and an indentation in the 
coast. Here the foreign ships used to lie during the summer 
months, and brave the typhon in July or August, with very little 
shelter from the land, by which they were too partially surrounded. 
Here I landed in my last visit to China, and was very courteously 
treated by the inhabitants, who were much amused at my botanical 
pursuits, and still more in inspecting my clothes, boxes, pins, and 
soon. I bought some sweet cakes of a man, and presented an old 
lady who was sitting by with one. This act of attention seemed to 
overwhelm her—she smiled, blushed, and sat motionless in a con- 
scious fit of confusion. Stretching far to the west is the harbour 
of Cap-suy-moon, to which the vessels were compelled to repair, 
after they had been driven away from Cum-sing-moon, for the 
misconduct of the opium-dealers, who sold the drug to buyers, 
under the patronage of the government cruisers, whose commanders 
received a fee for every chest that was lowered down the ship’s 
side. 

After the ebbs and flows of a day or two, the voyager comes in 
sight of the ‘‘ Bocca Tigris,’’ or narrow entrance into what is more 
evidently a branch of the Canton River; for, on the outside of 
this, one might fancy oneself at sea, from the breadth of the estu- 
ary. The hills near this entrance, on the left side, are of a peculiar 
form—gibbous, or hump-backed, on one side, and nearly perpen- 
dicular on the other. It seems that after the hill had been formed 
by the upheaving of the strata below, as in the case of other risings 
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above the other, and gave it a form that one might easily liken to 
an Egyptian sphinx, or to some wild beast in the act of couching. 
One of these has been compared to a tiger, whence the Portuguese 
term this entrance the ‘ Bocca Tigris,’’—bocca signifying 
‘‘mouth.”” These hills, by their rifted shape, present some 
symptoms of volcanic action, and give notice to the eye of the 
geologist that formations of this kind cannot be very far off. A 
conjecture drawn from these appearances was verified when I 
visited Hong-kong, which is composed of trap, and, by its water- 
falls and peaks, shows its proximity to the seat of those terrible but 
magnificent phenomena. 

On your right is the beautiful little anchorage of Chuen-pe, 
formed in part by a jutting ridge of hills, whose summits are 
fairly crested with pine-trees. On the extremity of the hilly pro- 
jection is a small watch-tower, which, among the shady fir-trees, 
has a very picturesque effect. Around this point, within the 
withdrawing nook, is seen the Chinese squadron, which presents a 
spectacle that has very little of the sublime about it, as these vessels 
are rigged in a very unsightly manner, and their sides are without 
port-holes to give them any martial effect. The guns rest upon 
the upper deck, and make their appearance near the middle of the 
vessel, where a certain portion of the gunwale, or parapet, is 
removed for their accommodation. They are small, mounted 
upon a sorry imitation of a carriage, and are, I believe, incapable 
of elevation or depression, except by a recourse to a tedious and 
clumsy contrivance. It was in this lonely nook that the redoubted 
fleet of Admiral Kwan lately attacked her Majesty’s sloops, and 
would have been sent to the bottom with his fleet, had our vessels 
continued their fire. 

On each side of the entrance the Chinese have erected fortifica- 
tions, to keep out aggressors. I forgot, when upon the spot, to 
reckon the number of guns; but they are enow, if well manned, to 
disable any ship that should attempt to pass up. In the face of 
these fortifications, with one, two, or three others upon the 
islands hard by, the Imogene and the Andromache attempted to 
enter the Bogue, as this entrance is otherwise called, at the com- 
mand of Lord Napier, in 1834, and, amidst calms and baffling 
winds, effected their purpose. The pleasant nook and the 
forts, amidst a curious and interesting scenery, are destined, 
perchance, to be the silent witnesses of some preliminaries, that 
in their issue will break off the yoke that presses so heavily upon 
the neck of the Chinese. 

After the stranger has entered the Bogue, a new scene presents 
itself—a smooth and even lapse of water, gliding in soft tranquillity 
between two verdant banks. These banks are the alluvium which 
the current has brought down and deposited in its present situ- 
ation; and thus shows how, in many instances, a river not 
only brings water to irrigate the soil, but even the soil itself, 
where the hilly portions, from the nature of the rock, or the mete- 
oric changes that act upon them, are not susceptive of ready 
cultivation. By what a simple cause is a most beneficial effect 
produced !—the water sweeps the soil from the mountains by the 
greatness of its velocity, and when it has gained a level, and lost 
its momentum, lets it fall gradually to the bottom of the channel, 
where it is most shallow ; and in this way gives origin to islands 

and the fertile plains that skirt the hills upon the main land. On 
the right you have rice-fields without number, which are of such 
an inviting green, that the character for this grass has a tropical 
sense of fair or beautiful, when used in composition. As the tide 
runs down nearly eighteen out of twenty-four hours, your progress 
is generally slow and tedious, and the monotonous hours of a 
tranquil night and a scorching day are varied only by taking up 
and letting go your anchor. It would not be difficult to land and 
refresh yourself with a walk; but the conduct of the Chinese 
magistrates, who never let slip an opportunity of rendering the 
minds of the common people evil-affected towards the stranger, 
has rendered such a walk a little hazardous. And here I cannot 
acquit John Bull altogether of blame ; for, to be plain with him, 
his carriage is too overbearing when he encounters the inhabitants 
of other soils, He may, perhaps, fancy that his good qualities, 
and above all his noted generosity, may make amends for rude- 
ness ; but the natives seldom understand the matter in this light. 
They would prefer a look of kindness, or an expression of civility, 
to the whole amount of his unknown perfections. Many of my 
predecessors in these passages from Macao to Canton have landed, 
and walked about the country without insult and annoyance ; and, 
for my part, I should have been glad of the same opportunities. 
On your left, upon an isolated hill of a rounded outline, stands 
one of those structures which the obliging humour of our painters 


pagodas. The original design of these singular edifices has often 
been a matter of question ; but we shall not be far from the truth, 
perhaps, if we guess that they were at first intended for altars 
reared to the heaven which, in the earliest departure from the 
knowledge of the true God, usurped his place. They are built of 
various materials, and generally in a series of stories for the con- 
venience of erection. The Chinese seem to think that they 
exert a kindly influence upon the surrounding country, in the way 
of obtaining rain and fruitful showers. 

The plains of alluvium, to which we adverted just now, are 
divided into fields by raised terraces of earth; for a Chinese 
farmer’s estate is just the inverse of ours in the mode of plotting 
the ground. For with us the field is dry land, and the fence, or 
line of demarcation, a ditch for letting off the water; with him, 
the way-mark is a bank of dry land, while the field is a splash of 
water. Upon these terraces, near the margin of the water, the 
plantain-tree is set in rows, which within a few months rises from a 
sprout to a tree, bears a load of fruit, and dies to make way for its 
successors, which germinate in offsets from the same root. These 
rows have a very pretty appearance, and thus are a source of 
beauty as well as utility. They do not, however, please us more 
than the Lichi, which is planted in the same way, but a little 
farther from the water’s edge. The tree is a sort of pollard, from 
frequent pruning, and has a head that is nearly hemispheric upon a 
trunk of not more than ten or fifteen feet in height. The foliage 
is of a deep green, which is a beautiful groundwork for the red dye 
of the fruit. The effect is not one that dazzles the eye bya 
splendour of contrasted colours vividly striking upon the sense, 
but one on which the lover of nature’s beauty delights to gaze at 
leisure. 

We now approach Whampoa, where the foreign vessels are 
obliged to anchor, to take in their cargoes. Here the English 
language is heard on all sides, in a curious mongrel when uttered 
by Chinese, but such as answers the purpose of buyer and seller, 
servant and master. Strangers never resorted to a practice more 
prejudicial to their reputation, than when they made up their minds 
that a Chinaman should communicate with them in such a broken 
dialect ; for he has been led to think that we have not wit enough 
to learn his language, and that our own is so poor and scanty that 
he could learn it in about six weeks. The island of Whampoa, 
which here divides this part of the river into two channels, is low 
in most of its extent, but here and there rises into a hillock. On 
one stands a very curious pagoda, which is surrounded by scaffold- 
ings from top to bottom, whether for beauty or architectural pur- 
poses I did not learn. 

French Island and Dane’s Island are tolerably elevated, and are 
of a picturesque kind, especially as the hills are terraced in some 
places. On these foreigners often take an excursion; and as the 
Chinese here are most of them acquaintances, disturbances are 
unfrequent. - , 

A Chinese village appears in the distance, as if it were seated in 
a grove; and is therefore a specimen of the native taste, which 
delights in the combination of trees and houses,—a taste by no 
means alien from our own, though I must confess the Chinese 
have the advantage of us; for they have neither a glistening 
expanse of white, nor an offensive groundwork of red colours, 
which in such large proportions do not harmonise with the tints 
around them. Their bricks are small and of a bluish-grey colour, 
and, being parted in construction by narrow white lines, they 
have a very neat appearance. The gable-ends of the cottage are 
expanded into a round lobe or facing at the top, and wind in a 
revolute manner towards the eaves. The native builder by this 
means contrives to exchange straight lines for others of various 
curvature; an idea which he pursues in finishing the ridge of the 
roof—for, instead of a straight line, we have a crest that is figured 
so as to secure a variety of inflections. The gable-ends are finished 
with great neatness and taste ; and it is these that impart a singu- 
larity to the aspect of the village now supposed to be within our 
ken. 

As we draw near to Canton, we find few objects of an architec- 
tural kind to elicit our admiration. There is an edifice on our 
right, which is a combination of the temple and the pagoda, and, 
being under the shade of some spreading trees, has a very pretty 
effect; a Chinese fort or two, which were erected in consequence 

of the ‘“‘ hammering ” the Imogene and the Andromache gave to 
the forts at the Bogue, in 1834: a very small allowance of skill 
and intrepidity would suffice to take them. There are besides two 
objects, called the French and the Dutch Folly, the remains of 
some defences erected some years ago by the Datch and French, 
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aers over a scene clustered with houses, or green with plantations, 
and descries nothing to impress one with any feeling of wonder at 
the ingenuity or vast conception of constructive man. The river 
near the city is covered with craft of every description. Among 
the rest, the unwieldy Chin-chew junk makes no inconsiderable 
figure, with its high head and stern, and its masts, without the 
beautiful apparatus of lesser masts, or the picturesque display of 
shrouds and stays, as with us. Swarms of small boats, with their 
awning, which resembles the top or hood of a carrier’s van, glide 
past you in every direction, as they waft goods or passengers to 
their different destinations. Besides these, we see at anchor, or 
sailing past us, large hulks filled with the wares of the merchant, 
and have a far greater adaptation to the purposes of utility than 
they have to awaken sentiments of delight in the mind of the 
beholder. A different spectacle is presented by the flower-boats, 
and others of a similar construction, occupied by families of the 
wealthy, who love to roam and to enjoy a kind of amphibious 
life. These are a sort of floating house, with a flat roof and up- 
right sides, and chapiters or cornices of fantastic carvings ; they 
are also panelled, and adorned with a vast deal of open-work; they 
are often painted green, with a profusion of gilded points and 
flowers. In a word, they are very beautiful, in a sense which we 
can readily appreciate; and nothing seems wanting to recommend 
them to the heart as well as to the eye but the thought that they 
are the abodes of innocence andtruth. The inmates are often seen 
upon the roof, or looking out in the earlier parts of the day; and, 
though their characters are degraded, such is the force of that 
modesty so highly extolled in China, that we seldom detect any- 
thing improper in their deportment. The boats occupied by 
families rival these in beauty of workmanship, but are far less 
prodigal in gaiety of gold and colours. There is a decorum in 
this which the stranger can casily understand and feel.. As we 
pass, the father, mother, and daughters present themselves, and 
return a look of complacency carelessly thrown upon them with 
smiles and laughs of the most good-natured and exhilarating kind. 
On such-vccasions, we see Chinese beauty set off by that shame- 
facedness so characteristic of the country. 

We are now supposed to be in front of the European factories, 
which are a line of edifices built in foreign style, and present a very 
goodly sight. I said a ‘‘line,’”’ but perhaps I might have said a 
square with as much propriety; for each gate within the line or 
facade conducts you to a multitude of dwellings and warehouses, 
in which some of the most enterprising of merchants transact their 
business or lay up their stores. Apart from these factories, 
there is not a single specimen of architecture to merit a moment’s 
attention ; buildings we have without number, but all alike mean 
and contemptible in their aspect. The style and taste which pleased 
us so well when we beheld a hamlet bosomed in a grove, here dis- 
appoints us beyond measure. We land, perhaps, at the steps that 
conduct us to a garden once owned by the East India Company, 
where the trees and shrubs in full bloom perchance comfort the 
eye, and make us ready to forgive the Chinese architect, who never 
seems to have been aware that a city of cottages makes a very 
despicable figure. 

The factories are surmounted with broad terraces, where the 
foreigners refresh themselves morning and evening with the winds 
that happen to blow in the hotter seasons of the year. From one 
of these we can take a survey of the whole city of Canton, with 
the lofty hills that lie upon the back and north side of it,—a 
countless display of buildings congregated together in thick and 
confused array, without a single structure of size or elevation to 
relieve the monotonous sameness of the entire landscape. This 
has arisen from the deficiency of Chinese architectural skill, which 
will not allow them to form a roof of any considerable span. 
Instead of rafters and tie-beams, and other mechanical contriv- 
ances for resisting a lateral pressure, their beams run from end to 
end, and must be helped by pillars, if there be any breadth in the 
slope at all. The general reader may not have directed his atten- 
tion to the manner in which our roofs are constructed, and there- 
fore may not understand me ; but this I may say, without the risk 
of being unintelligible, that every ingenious device which a 
workman takes among us to strengthen his roof, and to render 
pillars unnecessary, is altogether overlooked by the Chinese. In 
front of the factory once tenanted by the chiefs of the East India 
Company is a large quadrangular gallery, covered by a broad roof, 
and used as a promenade. This was built by an English architect, 
who was obliged to use Chinese assistants. At the head of these 


assistants was a man who laid claim to certain architectural preten- 
sions, and thought himself more than a match for the “ fank-kwei” 
builder. The latter, of course, constructed the roof so as to render 








intermediate pillars unnecessary, and, I dare say, valued himself 
upon the skill he had displayed in the contrivance. The Chinese 
viewed the matter in a different light, and felt that to hang a roof 
upon nothing was only possible in a dream: he applied, therefore, 
to the chief of the factory, and stated his reasons with so much 
effect, that he obtained an order for the rearing of sundry un- 
wieldy pillars for helping a roof which could have helped itself. 
The foreigner was mortified exceedingly ; but his science went for 
nothing with a man who ought to have been a Chinese, or any- 
thing else, for the mind and conception he had. To relieve the 
unsightliness, he fluted the pillars; but this was only to gain a 
second discomfiture, for the Chinese architect and the Anglo- 
Chinese chief decided that they looked better without it: there 
they stand, therefore, in all their naked and useless deformity. 
They say it broke the poor man’s heart. 


SAILING DISTANCES. 

From Macao to Nine Islands, 6| Sailing distance from Macao to the 
miles. : Bogue, about 50 miles. 

From Macao to Lintin, 20 miles. Sailing distance from the Bogue to 

From Macao to Cum-sing-moon, 15!Whampoa, nearly 30 miles. 
miles. From Whampoa to Canton, 12 miles. 

Breadth of river, measured across| There are many shallows near the 
Lintin, nearly 18 miles. jBogue ; but there is water enough in 

Narrowest part of the Bogue, —_ channel to admit ships of the 
miles. largest size as far as Whampoa. 














SOVEREIGN GULLS. 


Many years ago we remember to have read a laughable intro- 
duction to one of the Westminster plays, where the scene is laid 
in a police-office, the parties accused being a party of rioters who 
had made a disturbance in the theatre. Their defence is taken up 
by a young lawyer, himself one of the delinquents, who ingeniously 
argues, that since man is by nature an imitative creature, it is per- 
fectly lawful for him to bellow, to bleat, to howl, or, to hiss, 
(offences charged against the prisoners,) since in so doing they act 
in strict accordance with nature, the universal Jaw. Much the same 
sort of argument seems made use of by very many who live by 
gulling their neighbours in an infinite variety of ways. They pro- 
bably argue that since man is by nature a gullible creature, and as 
to be gulled it is necessary that some should gull, it follows that it 
is naturally lawful to gull; and so quiet their consciences, if they 
chance to have any, which may be doubtful. The English, though 
not easily cheated in sober business, are wonderfully apt to be 
taken by anything novel or uncommon : our natural caution seems 
to forsake us, and we run headiong into the snare. 

About a year ago, we formed one of an edified group, who, in 
one of the narrow lanes of the ‘‘ city,’’ listened to the vociferations 
of a knave, who, after the fashion of a trick as old and as respect- 
able as “‘ ring-dropping,’”’ was trying to sell sovereigns at a half- 
penny each. It was a wager, the brazen-faced rascal said, and he 
was almost breathless with his exertions, trying to sell them in a 
given time. ‘‘ It won’t do,’”’ said we ; ‘‘ people in the very heart of 
our great ‘ city’ are not to be hoaxed—the ‘ money market’ is too 
near hand.”’ At that moment a brother of the then Lord Mayor 
(Wilson) happening to pass, spoke to a policeman; and the 
‘* sovereign’”’ rogue darted into a public-house. The suburbs of 
the metropolis, however, present a finer field for experiment. One 
morning lately we were startled at hearing a most unaccountable 
vociferation in the street, and stepping to the window, beheld a man 
dressed in a shabby Newmarket coat and a red belcher handker- 
chief, apparently a sort of underling of the sporting world, 
pacing up and down at a most rapid rate, speaking all the while 
at the very top of a somewhat powerful voice. We at first 
imagined him to be some poor lunatic escaped from his keepers, 
but were quickiy undeceived, when, on listening further, we heard 
the following pretty piece of eloquence :—‘“‘ Fifty goolden sove- 
reigns at three-pence each, to decide a most important wager 
between Captain Smith and Captain Brown—the parties are now 
waiting for the decision. Fifty goolden sovereigns at three-pence 
each. The wager is, that in the short space of half an hour I shall 
dispose of fifty goolden sovereigns at three-pence each—in the 
short space of one half hour—fifty goolden sovereigns at three- 
pence each.” 

So ran the tenor of his speech, which he incessantly repeated, 
walking up and down during the whole time, with a most hurried 
and yet important aspect, displaying in his left hand a heap of 
yellow metal, while his right hand, elevated in air, gave additional 
effect to his eloquence. - 

All the neighbourhood was in a state of excitement, and every 
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window showed one curious face, and many more than one. Fifty 
golden sovereigns at three-pence a-piece—but still a little lingering 
hesitation was displayed as to who should be the first to venture— 
it might be a cheat. But, then, Captain Smith and Captain Brown, 
who could resist such names? Military gentlemen will sometimes 
do such extraordinary things—and, then, there was the ready cash in 
the left hand of the proclaimer of these glad tidings. ‘‘ Bless me,” 
said each good lady, “‘ ’tis no great loss after all, and if it be true, 
why should not I have one of these fifty sovereigns that are going 
a-begging? I see them in his hand, and I have not been to 
market so often as not to know false coin from real. I’m not to 
be deceived in a hurry—three-pence for a sovereign ; well, to be 
sure, young men will do foolish things—Betty, Betty, take this 
three-pence and buy me a sovereign.” 

And, Betty, no less eager than her mistress, darted out, intent upon 
getting one for herself as well as her mistress. The example was 
quickly followed, and how many three-pences the rogue pocketed 
we know not, but he probably thought it prudent not to stay too 
long in one quarter, lest some indignant individuals of the mascu- 
line gender might sally out and inflict summary justice on the 
general deceiver ; for, as may be expected, his golden sovereigns 
were any thing but genuine, as the Yankees say. Nevertheless, 


-his scheme must have prospered, for only three days after we en- 


countered this unblushing varlet, not a quarter of a mile from the 
spot where we first beheld him, proclaiming the great bet between 
Captain Smith and Captain Brown, the parties who were still 
waiting ; and his success did not seem to have diminished. 

It is one characteristic of a commercial world, that, when a 
successful speculation in any particular line has occurred, others 
will follow the track. So it is in the roguish world. A few days 
after the appearance of the agent of Captain Smith and Captain 
Brown, two opponents (for this party hunted in couples) ap- 
peared on the field, and judiciously observing that females had 
been the chief purchasers on the former occasions, (we would not 
say but that some greedy males had been ensconced in back par- 
lours, modestly unwilling to make any display of avarice,) these 
new pretenders advertised that they were provided with ‘“finely- 
polished scissors, warranted not to be purchased under sixpence at 


-any shop in London, together with a weekly paper, (what this 


might be we did not ascertain), merely to advertise the paper.’’ 
Their success seemed to equal, if not surpass, that of our friend 
with the ‘ goolden sovereigns.” 

It is good to laugh. We are not weeping philosophers, and 
such things as we have related may be fairly laughed at, even with 
those who have been the sufferers; but we may drawa lesson from 
such apparently trivial circumstances. They may be well applied 
to much more important matters, and we must all take care not to 
pay our three-pence for a ‘‘ goolden sovereign ;”’ or, in the well- 
known language of a practical philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, 
‘* Not to pay too dear for our whistle.” 





HISTORY OF AN UNGKA APE. 

Tue late Mr. Bennet, in his ‘* Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China; being the Journal of 
a Naturalist in those countries during 1832, 1833, and 1834,’ 
gives us the following history of an Ungka ape :— 

‘* Duringa visit to Singaporein 1830, I procured, through the kind- 
ness of E. Boustead, Esq., a male specimen of the Ungka ape (Hylo- 
bates syndactyla). The animal had been recently brought by a Malay 
lad, in a proa, from the Menangkabau country, in the interior of 
Sumatra. The Malays at Singapore always called the creature 
Ungka ; but I observe, in the Linnean Transactions, it is called, by 
Sir Stamford Raffles, Siamang ; and the Ungka is therein described 
as a different animal,—the same as that under the name of Onko, 
in the splendid work on the Mammalia (vols. v. and vi.) by F. 
Cuvier. The natives, however, at Singapore denied this being the 
Siamang, at the same time stating that the Siamang resembled it 
in form, but differed in having the eyebrows and hair around the 
face of a white colour. 

“The Hylobates syndactyla is described and figured also in Dr. 
Horsfield’s Zoology of Java; but the engraving does not give a 
correct idea of the animal, nor have I as yet seen one that does. 
Three beautiful drawings were taken for me, from the specimen I 
possessed, after its death, in different positions ; and having pre- 
served the skeleton in the skin, its general appearance was more 
natural than stuffed specimens usually are ; they were executed 
by the able pencil of Charles Landseer, Esq. 


ample opportunities were afforded me to study this singularly in- 
teresting little animal. 

“In colour, the animal was of a beautiful jet-black, being 
covered with coarse hair over the whole body. The face has no 
hair, except on the sides, as whiskers, and the hair stands forward 
from the forehead over the eyes : there is very little beard. The skin 
of the face is black ; the arms are very long : the hair on the arms 
runs in one direction, viz., downwards ; that on the fore-arm, up- 
wards : the hands are long and narrow, fingers long and tapering ; 
thumb short, not reaching farther than the first joint of the fore- 
finger ; the palms of the hands and soles of the feet are bare and 
black ; the legs are short, in proportion to the arms and body ; 
the feet are long, prehensile, and, when the animal is in a sitting 
posture, are turned inwards, and the toes are usually bent. The 
first and second toes are united (except at the last joint) by amem- 
brane. From this circumstance the animal has derived its specific 
name. He invariably walks in the erect posture when on a level 
surface, and then the arms either hang down, enabling him some- 
times to assist himself with his knuckles ; or, what is more usual, 
he keeps his arms uplifted, in nearly an erect position, with the 
hands pendent, ready to seize a rope, and climb up on the 
approach of danger, or on the obtrusion of strangers. He walks 
rather quick in the erect posture, but with a waddling gait, and is 
soon run down, if, whilst pursued, he has no opportunity of escap- 
ing by climbing. 

‘*On the foot are five toes, the great toe being placed like the 
thumb of the hand: the form of the foot is somewhat similar to 
that of the hand, having an equally prehensile power ; the great toe 
has a capability of much extension outwards, which enlarges the 
surface of the foot when the animal walks. The toes are short; 
the great toe is the longest. The eyes are close together, with the 
irides of a hazel colour; the upper eyelids have lashes, the lower 
have none. The nose is confluent with the face, except at the 
nostrils, which are a little elevated. The mouth large, ears small, 
resembling the human, except in being deficient in the pendent 
lobe. He has nails on the fingers and toes, and has hard tuber- 
cles on the tuberosities of the ischium, but is destitute of a tail, 
or even the rudiment of one. 

‘“‘ His food is various: he preferred vegetable diet, asrice, plan- 
tains, &c., and was ravenously fond of carrots, of which we had 
some quantity preserved onboard, Although when at dinner he 
would behave well, not intruding his paw into our plates, having 
‘ acquired politeness,’ as Jack would say, by being on board, yet, 
when the carrots appeared, all his decorum was lost in his eager 
desire for them ; and it required some exertion to keep him from 
attacking them ‘with tooth and paw,’ unmindful whether we 
wished it or not, and against all the laws and regulations of the 
table. A piece of carrot would draw him from one end of the 
table to the other, over which he would walk, without disturbing 
a single article, although the ship was rolling at the time; so 
admirably can these animals balance themselves. Thisis well seen 
when they play about the rigging of a ship at sea: often, when 
springing from rope to rope, have I expected to see him buffeting 
the waves, and as often did I find that all my fears were ground- 
less. 

‘¢ He would drink tea, coffee, or chocolate, but neither wine nor 
spirits. Of animal food, ne preferred fowl; but a lizard having been 
caught on board, it was placed before him, when he seized the rep- 
tile instantly in his paw, and greedily devoured it. He was also 
very fond of sweetmeats, such as jams, jellies, dates, &c.; and no 
child with the ‘sweetest tooth’ ever evinced more delight after 
‘bons-bons’ than did this little creature. Some Manilla sweet 
cakes that were on board he was always eager to procure, and 
would not unfrequently enter the cabin in which they were kept, 
and endeavour to lift up the cover of the jar: he was not less fond 
of onions, although their acridity caused him to sneeze and loll out 
his tongue: when he took one, he used to put it into his mouth, 
and immediately eat it with great rapidity. 

‘¢ The first instance I observed of his attachment to liberty was 
soon after he had been presented to me by Mr. Boustead. On 
entering the yard in which he was tied up, one morning, I was 
not well pleased at observing him busily engaged in removing his 
belt, to which the cord or chain was fixed (which, as I afterwards 
understood, had been loosened on purpose), at the same time 
whining and utteringa peculiar squeaking noise. As soon as he 
had succeeded in procuring his liberty, he walked, in his usual 
erect posture, towards some Malays, who were standing near the 
place ; and, after hugging the legs of several of the party, without, 





‘On board the ship Sophia, during the passage to England, 


however, permitting them to take him in their arms, he went to a 
Malay lad, who seemed to be the object of his search; for, on 
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meeting with him, he immediately climbed into. his arms, and 
hugged him closely, having an expression, in both the look and 
manner, of gratification at being once again in the arms of him 
who I now understood was his former master. When this lad 
sold the animal to Mr. Boustead, he was tied up in the court-yard 
of that gentleman’s house, and his screams to get loose used to be 
a great annoyance to residents in the vicinity. Several times he 
effected his escape) and would then make for the water-side, the 
Malay lad being usually on board the proa in which he had 
arrived from Sumatra. He was never re-taken until, having 
reached the water, he could proceed no farther. The day previous 
to sailing I sent him on board. As the lad that originally brought 
him could not be found, a Malay servant to Mr. Boustead was 
deputed to take charge of him. The animal was a little trouble- 
some at first, but afterwards became quiet in the boat. On arriv- 
ing on board, he soon managed to make his escape, rewarding his 
conductor with a bite, as a parting remembrance, and ascended 
the rigging with such agility as to excite the astonishment and 
admiration of thecrew. As the evening approached, the animal 
same down on the deck, and was readily secured. We found, 
however, in a day or two, that he was so docile when at liberty, 
and so very much irritated at being confined, that he was permitted 
to range about the deck or rigging. We sailed from Singapore for 
England with him on the 18th of November, 1830. 

‘* He usually, on first coming on board, after taking exercise 
about the rigging, retired to rest at sunset, on the maintop, com- 
ing on deck regularly at daylight. This continued until our 
arrival off the Cape, when experiencing a lower temperature, he 
expressed an eager desire to be taken to my arms, and to be per- 
mitted to pass the night in my cabin, for which he evinced such a 
decided partiality, that, on the return of warm weather, he would 
not retire to the maintop, but seemed to have a determination to 
stay where he thought himself the most comfortable, and which I, 
at last, after much crying and solicitation from him, permitted. 

‘* He was not able to take up small objects with facility, on ac/ 
count of the disproportion of the size of the thumb to the fingers. 
The metacarpal bone of the thumb has the mobility of a first joint. 
The form of both the feet and hands gives a great prehensile power, 
fitted for the woods or forests, the natural Aabitat of these 
animals, where it must be almost an impossibility to capture an 
adult of the species alive. 

‘* When sleeping, he lies along, either on the side or back, rest- 
ing the head on the hands, and is always desirous of retiring to 
rest at sunset. It was at this time he would approach me uncalled 





occurred in this animal. Once or twice I lectured him on taking 
away my soap continually from the washing-place, which he would 
remove, for his amusement, from that place, and leave it about the 
cabin. One morning I was writing, the ape being present in the 
cabin, when, casting my eyes towards him, I saw the little fellow 
taking the soap. I watched him, without his perceiving that I 
did so: and he occasionally would cast a furtive glance towards 
the place where I sat. I pretended to write ; he seeing me busily 
occupied, took the soap, and moved away with it in his paw. When 
he had walked half the length of the cabin, I spoke quietly without 
frightening him. The instant he found I saw him, he walked 
back again, and deposited the soap nearly in the same place from 
whence he had taken it. There was certainly something more 
than instinct in that action: he evidently betrayed a consciousness 
of having done wrong, both by his first and last actions ;—and 
what is reason if that is not an exercise of it ? 

‘* He soon knew the name of Ungka, which had been given to 
him, and would readily come to those to whom he was attached 
when called by that name. His mildness of disposition and play- 
fulness of manner made him a universal favourite with all on 
board. 

‘* He was playful, but preferred children to adults. He became 
particularly attached to a little Papuan child (Elau, a native of 
Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides group,) who was on board, 
and whom it is not improbable he may have in some degree con- 
sidered as having an affinity to his species. They were often seen 
sitting near the capstan, the animal with his long arm round her 
neck, lovingly eating biscuit together. 

** She would lead him about by his long arms, like an elder lead- 
ing a younger child: and it was the height of the grotesque to 
witness him running round the capstan, pursued by, or pursuing, 
the child. He would waddle along, in the erect posture, at a 
rapid pace, sometimes aiding himself by his knuckles ; but when 
fatigued, he would spring aside, seize hold of the first rope he 
came to, and, ascending a short distance, regard himself as safe 
from pursuit. 

‘Tn a playful manner he would roll on deck with the child, as if 
in a mock combat, pushing with his feet (in which action he pos- 
sessed great muscular power), entwining his long arms around 
her, and pretending to bite; or, seizing a rope, he would swing 
towards her, and when efforts were made to seize him would elude 
the grasp by swinging away ; or he would, by way of changing the 
plan of attack, drop suddenly on her from the ropes aloft, and then 
engage in various playful antics. He would playin a similar 


for, making a peculiar begging, chirping noise ; an indication that | manner with adults; but finding them usually too strong and 
he wished to be taken into the cabin to be put to bed. Before I | rough for him, he preferred children, giving up his games with 
admitted him into my cabin, after having firmly stood against his | them, if any adults joined in the sports at the same time. 


piteous beseeching tones and cries, he would go up the rigging 
and take up his reposing place for the night in the maintop. He 
would often (I suppose from his approximation to civilization) in- 
dulge in bed some time after sunrise, and frequently when I awoke 
I have seen him lying on his back, his long arms stretched out, 
and, with eyes open, appearing as if buried in deep reflection. At 
sunset, when hewas desirous of retiring to rest, he would approach 
his friends, uttering his peculiar chirping note, a beseeching sound, 
begging to be taken into their arms: his request once acceded to, 
he was as adhesive as Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea; any attempt 
to remove him being followed by violent screams. He could not 
endure disappointment, and, like the human species, was always 
better pleased when he had his own way; when refused or disap- 
pointed at anything, he would display the freaks of temper of a 
spoiled child—tie on the deck, roll about, throw his arms and legs 
in various attitudes and directions, dash everything aside that might 
be within his reach, walk hurriedly, repeat the same scene over 
and over again, and utter the guttural notes of ra, ra—the employ- 
ment of coercive measures during the paroxysms reduced him in 
a short period to a system of obedience, and the violence of his 
temper by such means became in some degree checked. Often 
has he reminded me of that pest to society, a spoiled child, who 
may justly be defined as papa’s pride, mama’s darling, the visi- 
tor’s terror, and an annoyance to all the living animals, men and 
maid-servants, dogs, cats, &c., in the house that it might be in- 
habiting. 

‘** When he came, at sunset, to be taken into my arms, and was 
refused, he wofid fall into a paroxysm of rage; but finding that 
unsuccessful and unattended to, he would mount the rigging, and 
hanging over that part of the deck on which I was walking, would 
suddenly drop himself into my arms. 

‘* One instance of a very close approximation to, if it may not 
be considered absolutely an exercise of, the reasoning faculty, 





“Tf however, an attempt was made by the child to play with 
him, when he had no inclination, or after he had sustained some 
disappointment, he usually made a slight impression with his teeth 
on her arm, just sufficient to act as a warning, ora sharp hint, 
that no liberties were to be taken with his person; or, as the 
child would say, ‘ Ungka no like play now.’ Not unfrequently, a 
string being tied to his leg, the child would amuse herself by drag- 
ging the patient animal about the deck: this he would good- 
naturedly bear for some time, thinking, perhaps, it amused his 
little playmate ; but finding it last longer than he expected, he 
became tired of that fun, in which he had no share, except in 
being the sufferer; he would then make endeavours to disengage 
himself and retire. -If he found his efforts fruitless, he would 
quietly walk up to the child, and make an impression with his teeth 
in a ratio of hardness according to his treatment: that hint soon 
terminated the sport and procured him his liberty. 

‘« There were also on board the ship several small monkeys, with 
whom Ungka was desirous of forming interesting conversaziones, 
to introduce a social character among the race, while away the 
tedious hours, which pass but tardily in a ship, and dissipate the 
monotony of the voyage: to this the little monkeys would not 
accede ; they treated him as an outcast, and all cordially united to 
repel the approaches of the ‘little man in black,’ by chattering, 
and various other hostile movements peculiar to them. 

‘« Ungka, thus repelled in his kind endeavours to establish some- 
thing like sociality amongstthem, determined in his own mind to 
annoy and punish them for their impudence; so, the next time 
they united, as before, in a body on his approach, he watched the 
opportunity, and when one was off his guard, seized a rope, and, 
swinging towards him, caught him by the tail, and hauled away 
upon it, much to the annoyance of the owner, who had no idea that 
such a retaliation was to take place; he continued pulling upon it, 
as if determined to detach it, until the agility and desperation 
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of the monkey at being so treated obliged him to relinquish his 
hold. 

“ But it not unfrequently happened that he made his way up the 
rigging, dragging the monkey by the tail after him, and thus made 
him follow his course most unwillingly. If in his ascenthe re- 
quired both hands, he would pass the tail of his captive into th 
prehensile power of his foot. It was the most grotesque scene 
imaginable, and will long remain*in the remembrance of those who 
witnessed it, and was performed by Ungka with the most perfect 
gravity of countenance, while the poor suffering monkey grinned, 
chattered, twisted about, making the most strenuous endeavours 
to escape from his opponent’s grasp. His countenance, at all times 
a figure of fun, now had terror added to it, increasing the delinea- 
tion of beauty ; and when the poor beast had been dragged some 
distance up the rigging, Ungka, tired of his labour, would suddenly 
let go his hold of the tail, when it would require some skill on the 
part of the monkey to seize a rope, to prevent his receiving a com- 
pound fracture by a rapid descent on deck. Ungka, having him- 
self no caudal extremity, knew well that he was perfectly free from 
any retaliation on the part of his opponents. 

‘ As this mode of treatment was far from being either amusing or 
instructive to themonkeys, they assembled together in an executive 
council, where it was determined that, in future, the ‘ big black stran- 
ger,’ who did notaccord with them in proportions, and who demeaned 
himself by walking erect, wearing no tail, and was in several other 
respects guilty of unmonkey-like conduct, should be for the future 
avoided and treated with contempt ; and should he again think pro- 
per to assault any of the body, they should all unite and punish him 
for his violent conduct. Ungka, when again he madeany atempt to 
renew his amusement of pulling tails, met with such a warm recep- 
tion from all the litttle creatures assembled, that he found it neces- 
sary to give up tale-bearing, and devote himself to other pursuits. 
He had, however, such an inclination to draw out tales, that being 
obliged, from ‘ peculiar circumstances,’ to relinquish those of the 
monkeys, he cultivated the friendship of a little clean pig that ran 
about the deck, and, taking his tail in hand, endeavoured, by 
frequent pulling, to reduce it from a curled to a straight form ; but 
all his efforts were in vain, although piggy did not express any ill- 
feeling at his kind endeavours. 

‘When dinner was announced by the steward, and the captain 
and officers assembled in the cuddy, then Ungka, considering him- 
self as also one of the mess, would be seen bending his steps 
towards the cuddy, and entering, took his station on a corner of 
the table, between the captain and myself: there he remained 
waiting for his share of the food, considering that we were all in 
duty and humanity bound to supply him with a sufficiency of pro- 
vender. When from any of his ludicrous actions at table we all 
burst out in loud laughter, he would vent his indignation at being 
made the subject of ridicule, by uttering his peculiar hollow, bark- 
ing noise, at the same time inflating the air-sac, and regarding the 
persons laughing with a most serious look, until they had ceased, 
when he would quietly resume his dinner. 

‘‘The animal had an utter dislike to confinement, and was of 
such a social disposition as always to prefer company to being left 
alone. When shut up, his rage was very violent, throwing everything 
about that was lying near, or that he could move, in his place of 
confinement, but becoming perfectly quiet when released. When 
the animal was standing with his back towards the spectator, his 
being tail-less, and standing erect, gave him the appearance of a 
little black hairy man ; and such an object might easily have been 
regarded by the superstitious as one of the infernal imps. 

‘* Although every kindness was shown to him by the officers and 
crew, and sweetmeats and other niceties were given to him by them 
by way of bribes, to engage his confidence and good opinion, yet 
he would not permit himself to be taken in the arms, or caressed 
familiarly by any person on board during the voyage, except by the 
commander, the third officer, and myself; but with any of the 
children he would readily gambol. It was a strange fact, that he 
in particular avoided all those who wore large bushy whiskers. 

“It was ludicrous to behold the terrified looks of the animal, if 
his finger was taken towards a cup of hot tea, as if to ascertain 
the temperature ; and his attempt at remonstrating on the impro- 
priety of such conduct, together with his half-suppressed screams, 
were very diverting. 

_“ Among other amusements, he would frequently hang from arope 
with one arm; and, when in a frolicsome humour, frisk about 
with his eyes shut, giving him the appearance of a person hanging 
and in the agonies of death. 

‘* When we spoke a ship at sea, his curiosity seemed to be much 
excited by the novel object near us, for he would invariably mount 





up the rigging, at a height sufficient to command a good view of 
the stranger, and sometimes take up his position on the peak haul- 
yards, just under the flag—a signal difficult no doubt for the stranger 
to comprehend: there he would remain gazing wistfully after the 
departing stranger, until he was out of sight,—‘ give one parting, 
lingering look,’ and then come down on the deck again, and re- 
sume the sports from which the stranger’s appearance had 
disturbed him. 

‘* When strangers came on board, he approached them with 
caution, and at such a distance as he considered consistent with 
his ideas of safety. To the ladies he did not evince any partiality; 
we had none on board by which we could judge whether a few days 
or weeks of their powerful fascinations would have any effect on 
him. The only lady who had honoured him with her notice 
was one who came on board from a ship we spoke at sea; he 
evinced, however, no partiality to the gentle sex, and would not 
permit her to caress him ; whether it was the bonnet, which was of 
the calibre of 1828, or other portions of the lady’s dress that 
excited his indignation I cannot say, as the animal could not com- 
municate his opinions; whatever the cause might have been, he 
was evidently not eager to become acquainted with her, but would 
show a disposition to bite if she attempted to caress him. As she 
appeared at first timid of approaching him, this show of warfare 
may have been occasioned by it, and in some degree have made 
the cunning brute keep up the feeling. I was acquainted with a 
lady in Ceylon, who, having been bitten by a cockatoo, always 
evinced great terror at the approach of one which was kept by her 
ayah, or lady’s-maid, in the house; the bird appeared aware of it, 
for, when he saw the lady approach, he would flap his wings, 
elevate his crest, shriek out, and at the same time pretend to 
pursue her, at which she ran away quite terrified. 

‘* When the poor animal lay on the bed of sickness, from dysen- 
tery, produced by the cold, theré was as much inquiry after his 
health by the officers and crew as if he had been of ‘ human form 
divine,’ for he was a universal favourite on board; and there was 
much regret when he died—all his gambols and playful antics 
ceasing for ever. His skin, properly stuffed and preserved in its 
natural erect attitude, was kept to be consigned, on our arrival in 
England, to one of the glass-case: ia the British Museum, where 
he was eventually deposited *. 

** His death occurred as follows :—On the 19th of March, 1831, 
we had reached the latitude 45 degrees, 41 minutes north, and 
longitude 24 degrees, 40 minutes west. The animal seemed 
(although clothed in flannel, and kept in my cabin) to suffer much 
from cold, and was attacked by dysentery. He would prefer going 
on the deck, in the cold air, with the persons to whom he was 
attached, to remaining in the warm cabin with those whom he did 
not regard. On the 24th he became much worse, his appetite 
gone, and he had a dislike to being moved ; the discharge from the 
bowels was bilious, mixed with blood and mucus, sometimes en- 
tirely of blood and mucus, with a putrescent odour. The breath 
had a sickly smell, mouth clammy, eyes dull and suffused; he 
drank a little water occasionally, and sometimes a little tea. 
gave the usual remedies of calomel and opium, as if I was treating 
dysentery in a human being ; and although I was obliged to put 
the medicine down his throat myself, the animal made no resist- 
ance ; and ona renewalof the doses, did not attempt to prevent it, 
as if aware that it was intended for his benefit. He generally ve- 
mained with his head hanging on the breast, and limbs huddled 
together : he would, however, when yawning, inflate the pouch as 
usual, 

“On the 29th we were detained inthe ‘chops of the channel,’ 
by prevailing easterly winds; and he daily sank until the 31st of 
March, when he died, in latitude 48 degrees, 36 minutes north,— 
longitude 9 degrees, 1 minute west.”” 





THE CHARACTER OF AN ATHEIST. 


An Atheist, says Butler, the author of Hudibras, is a bold dis. 
putant, that takes upon himself to prove the hardest negative in 
the world, and, from the impossibility of the attempt, may be 
justly concluded not to understand it ; for he that does not 
understand so much as the difficulty of his understanding, can 
know nothing else of it ; and he that will venture to comprehend 
that which is not within his reach, does not know so far as Lis 
own latitude, much less the extent of that which lies beyond it. 





* The ape and monkey tribe, althougk approaching so near the human race 
in external appearance, as well as in its omnivorous habits of diet, still differs 
materially, in not being able to sustain a change of climate; nor is it readily 
inured toa cold climate, if a native of the tropical regions. 
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He denies that to be which he finds by undeniable inference to be 
in all things, and because it is everywhere, would have it to be 
nowhere ; as if that old jingle were logically true in all things, 
because it is so in nothing. Ifa blind man should affirm there is 
no such thing as light, and an owl no such thing as darkness, it 
would be hard to say which is the wiser owl of the two; and yet 
both would speak ¢rue, according to their apprehensions and ex- 
perience, but false, because it is of things bevond the reach of 
their capacities. He draws a map of nature by his own fancy, and 
bounds her how he pleases, without regard to the position of the 
heavens, by which only her latitude is to be understood, and 
without which all his speculations are vain, idle, and confused. 
Nothing but ignorance can beget a confidence bold enough to 
determine the first cause; for all the inferior works of Nature 
are objects more fit for our wonder than curiosity ; and she con- 
ceals the truth of things that lie under our view from us, to 
discourage us from attempting those that are more remote. He 
commits an error in making Nature (which is nothing but the 
order and method by which all causes and effects in the world are 
governed) to be the first cause ; as if he should suppose the laws 
by which a prince governs to be the prince himself. 





MACHINERY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
NO. III. 

Tue machinery of the Coionial Office has been for a long time in 
a most dilapidated state. The genius of indolence presided with 
absoiute power through all its departments until very lately. 
Much of its inefficiency was undoubtedly attributable to a most 
injudicious economy, which reduced the number of clerks just 
about the period when the population of our North American and 
antipodean colonies began to ‘increase and multiply.’”? The 
reader must excuse this phrase ‘‘ antipodean.’’ I mean by it Van 
Diemen’s Land and Australia, to which New Zealand may now be 
added. The mismanagement of that office drove the Canadas into 
rebellion, and created in our West India islands a great deal of 
needless discontent. As to our settlements upon the coast of 
Africa, they were consigned to entire neglect. A better spirit, 
however, has at length found its way into that important portion 
of the machinery of our government. A commission has been ap- 
pointed for the regulation of the distribution of all the crown 
lands in the colonies. To this commission, no doubt, will be re- 
ferred complicated questions of every kind emanating from our 
dependencies, and rules will eventually be established for their ad- 
ministration upon a wise and salutary system. The idea of de- 
spatching an expedition up the Niger, with a view to, cut off the 
trade in slaves at its very source, is a most admirable one; and 
we trust it will be carried into practice in such an efficient way as 
to prevent its being a failure, so far as our government can. It is, 
indeed, not new, for it was long ago suggested, but in vain pressed 
upon the colonial department, until Lord John Russell’s accession 
to the presidency of that office. Measures are now in active 
progress, the object of which is to teach the natives that a species 
of commerce much more lucrative than that to which they have 
been hitherto accustomed may be cultivated amongst them. Orders 
have been given for the construction of iron steam-boats, which, as 
boats of that description are known to require but a slight depth 
of water even when fully laden, will be peculiarly suitable to the 
navigation of rivers abounding in rocks and sand-banks and cata- 
racts. Thus are we at length (and let us praise the Omnipotent 
for it !) proceeding to fulfil the mission appointed to our nation ; 
a mission so clearly described in a work published five years ago, 
and now on my table, that I hope the reader will excuse an extract 
from it upon this important subject. 

‘* He must tread to little purpose the earth upon which ‘we are 
placed, who does not read in letters of light, the ordinance of the 
Great Gop, whereby He has announced it to be his will, that from 
this island should be dispersed the knowledge of his Law, and of 
the happiness with which it overflows, amongst all the families of 
men still immersed in mental darkness and misery. All our im- 
portant acts upon the theatre of the world, our impregnable posi- 
tions on the sea, which gives us access to every tribe under the sun, 
the power we at this moment exercise from the point where that 





sun rises, to the point whenceit is to rise again, are palpabie 
tokens of a divine mission, for the due execution of which, we 
who live in discussion and action, and our children’s children, will 
be held responsible. 

‘‘ The whole continent of Africa is waiting to bear testimony to 
our character in this respect. We are the only European nation 
that holds any portion of that territory, from which light can 
eventually be shed over the sable multitudes who occupy its cen- 
tral and southern districts. The-incursions of the barbarians who 
swarm on our frontiers in the south will compel us ultimately to 
extend those frontiers until they touch the Nile. Men actuated 
by extraordinary impulses have gone forth from amongst us at the 
hazard and almost uniformly at the forfeiture of their lives to 
explore the rivers and lakes and mountains and plains, and to be- 
come acquainted with the tribes, of those magnificent though as 
yet unhealthy regions. They have already felt our power in the 
south and in the west, and know that it is irresistible. They 
warred with each other in order that they might make captives, 
and sell them to less populous climes. We have nearly put an 
end to that unhallowed trade, have extinguished their motives for 
perpetual hostilities amongst themselves, and have attempted to 
show them that there are other kinds of commerce, which can 
only be fostered by peace, extended by industry, protected by laws, 
blessed by religion, and capable of forming a bond, which shall 
connect them by the ties of interest and affection with all their 
brethren of the human race ,—a bond never to be broken. The 
last shout of our people, speaking the living voice of our God, 
was—‘ Break the chains of the negroes!’ J¢ is done. The next 
must be—‘ Baptize them!’ Ir wiL BE DoNE.*”’ 

The Board of Control consists of the president and eight commis- 
sioners ; of these six are Ministers already mentioned, and two are 
gentlemen not very differentin their official character from the Lords 
of the Treasury—that is to say, they have very little to do. I for- 
getwho it was—I believe Mr. Creevey—who described his occupation 
in that office, as being confined to his attendance there whenever 
he found it pleasant to go into a large room furnished very hand- 
somely, and well supplied with fire and newspapers. The president 
and secretary are, however, efficient persons, and generally very 
fully employed. 

The office itself is a most anomalous one. A body of London 
merchant-adventurers, tempted by the reports which they had 
heard of the abundance of gold, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies 
—of ivory, spices, cloths of gold and silver, and other produce 
and manufactures of the most precious description to be found 
in India, formed in the reign of Elizabeth plans for opening a 
trade with that country. Their first enterprises were attended 
with many failures, which it is not here necessary to enumerate. 
Gradually, as their views expanded, their numbers were augmented. 
In the year 1600 they constituted an association, designated 
the ‘‘ Governor and Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies,’ and obtained a charter from the crown, by which they 
were invested with very extensive privileges. The court even then 
exhibited a disposition to interfere with their operations, by naming 
a commander of one of their expeditions. The company resisted, 
saying in the blunt homely language of John Bull that they were 
resolved not to employ “ gentlemen,”’ but ‘‘ to sort their business 
with men of their own quality.” Expedition followed expedition 
with increasing prosperity. Small factories were established on 
the coast of Coromandel. The island of Bombay having been in 
1662 ceded to England by the Portuguese as part of the dowry of 
the Infanta Catherine on the occasion of her marriage with Charles 
If. was subsequently transferred to the company. Thus they 
became sovereigns of a small portion of the Indian territory ; they 
have since extended that small dominion into an empire, which 
now may be said to reach from the borders of China on one side 
to those of Persia on the other, and from the ocean in the south 
to the magnificent range of the Himalas in the north, including the 
highest mountains in the world. 





* Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube, vol. ii., p. 47, 49. 
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Thus, a little band of merchant-adventurers, whose officers were 
in fact in their early expeditions little, if at all, better than a set 
of buccaneers—for with or without provocation they made no scru- 
ple of capturing every well-laden vessel they met in the course of 
their voyage—eventually have become a most formidable power, 
having at its disposal numerous and well-appointed armies on 
land, and at sea a considerable fleet lately rendered all-powerful 
by the employment of war-steamers. Late events in India 
have proved that their legions are organised in the most ad- 
mirable manner, and that their military leaders are men of con- 
summate skill and dauntless gallantry. Itis inJeed to be regretted 
that their civil departments of government are as yet in a very 
imperfect condition. But it must, at the same time, be admitted 
that the establishment of legal order in an empire containing at the 
least 100 millions of inhabitants is an affair of no ordinary magni- 
tude, and which must require many years for its due establishment. 

From time to time, as the power of this company was enlarged, 
the ministers of thecrown, jealous of its imperial character, sought 
to exercise an ascendency over it. Undoubtedly the crown may 
at any time revoke its charter ; or whenever the charter expires, it 
being granted only for limited periods, may refuse to renew it. But 
many difficulties would stand in the way of either of these proceed- 
ings. Some of these difficulties arise from the debt contracted by 
the company, which the government would of course be unwill- 
ing to take upon itself. Then there must be compensations to 
officers of the company, compensations for its corporate property, 
and a variety of other inconveniences which are altogether so 
numerous as to weigh down the balance in favour of the continued 
existence of the corporation. 

The next expedient was to create a system of superintendancy, 
by which the proceedings of these imperial merchants should be 
brought within the cognizance, and to a great extent within the ju- 
risdiction, of the crown : hence our present Board of Control. It is 
a question not yet satisfactorily settled, notwithstanding the many 
legislative regulations made for that purpose, how far the board 
does possess authority to control the decrees of the court of direc- 
tors. Nothing can be done by the board without the concurrence 
of the court, with the exception, I believe, of the appointment of 
one member of the legislative council in India. The court has, it 
is understood, more than once refused to sanction despatches which 
were materially altered by the board, and to agree in the nomina- 
tion of governors-general recommended by the crown. However 
this may be, the board, ‘as part of our state ‘‘ machinery,” is indeed 
a most important institution, and the minister at the head of it 
ought to be a thorough statesman. He is, nevertheless, seldom 
heard of in parliament. The affairs of India—even the late bril- 
liant actions of our armies there, the most distinguished perhaps 
ever executed within so brief a period of time, and with such cer- 
tain effect—have attracted scarcely any attention in this country. 
Whenever the president has any measure to propose or any com- 
munication to make in parliament, he most commonly has to 
address himself to empty benches! Such is our apathy as to the 
welfare of one hundred millions of our fellow-creatures, the great 

majority of whom are immersed in the most deplorable ignorance 
and idolatry ! 

The office of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is a part 
of our state ‘‘ machinery ’’ which may be described in a few words. 
Counties Palatine are so called from the Latin word palatio, 
‘* palace,’? the owners thereof having been privileged to exercise 
all regal prerogatives as fully as the king was in his palace. The 
principal reason of such an arrangement seems to have been this : 
that the counties enjoying those privileges—Chester and Durham, 
for instance —were contiguous to countries long hostile to England, 
viz., Wales and Scotland, and it was desirable that the inhabitants 
should have justice administered at home, in order that they should 
not seek it at any distance, and thereby leave the border terri- 
tories exposed to the incursions of the enemy. The counties 
palatine just mentioned were such by prescription or immemorial 
usage ; Lancaster was created a county palatine by Edward III. 


Lancaster. It had its own courts of justice, and among the 
rest a court of chancerv. In process of time all the rights end 
privileges granted to this county became vested in the crown, and 
many modifications have been made in its prerogatives. But still 
the duchy exists, and the court of the duchy chamber, which is 
held before the chancellor of the duchy or his deputy, has juris- 
diction in all matters of equity relating to lands held of the king 
in his right as duke of Lancaster. These lands were formerly 
very extensive, and embraced a large district surrounded by the 
city of Westminster. I rather think that William IV. surrendered 
to the public the whole of his revenues arising from this source ; 
but the jurisdiction of the court still remains, though the equity 
side of the court of exchequer, and the high court of chancery, have 
a concurrent jurisdiction with it, and may take cognizance of the 
same causes. 

The Mint is an extensive establishment situated near the Tower, 
where the coinage of gold, silver, and copper is carried on under 
the royal authority. The gold and silver bullion necessary for this 
purpose is usually supplied by the Bank of England; but it is 
competent to any individual to send in gold bullion to the Mint 
and have it converted into sovereigns. Individuals, however, who 
receive bullion from abroad, whether in gold or silver bars, find it 
more advantageous to dispose of their treasure to the Bank than 
to manage the coinage of it through the Mint for themselves, as 
they thus get rid of all the trouble, and also of some trifling 
expenses which they must otherwise incur. 

The Board of Trade is a committee of the Privy Council, to which 
all matters relating to the commerce of the country are referred. The 
duties appertaining to this board have never been strictly defined. 
It has for many years had a president and vice-president, two 
secretaries, and a large establishment of clerks ; but the public 
derived little benefit from this office until lately. Ample 
materials were upon the shelves of the office for furnishing many 
statistical tables relating to our trade in every part of the world. 
It was only within these last six or seven years that such tables 
have been drawn up with any degree of regularity. They are 
collected in a volume and published annually. New functions 
have been committed to the board by several recent acts of parlia- 
ment: one of these is the examination of projects for the esta- 
blishment of joint-stock banking companies, which solicit the 
crown for charters of incorporation. The board takes cognizance 
also of all private bills passing through parliament—a duty the 
strict perfermance of which would be extremely useful to the 
public. It must, however, be confessed, that it is very practicable 
to render this establishment much more beneficial to the interests 
of our trade in general than it ever yef has been. 

It is very difficult to distinguish between the proper functions 
of the Secretary-at-war, and of the Commander-in-chief of the 
Forces. The latter seems to have all the patronage, and the 
former all the constitutional responsibility for the right exercise of 
that patronage. All orders for the management of the army 
emanate from the office of the secretary-at-war, and are sent direct 
to the commander-in-chief, who is bound to execute them. 

But the power of promotion is claimed exclusively by the 
commander-in-chief. 

Undoubtedly the Commissioners of the Admiralty, or, in point 
of fact, the First Lord—or rather, indeed, the political, as dis- 
tinguished from the permanent secretary,—exercises much of 
the patronage of that office; and although the chief is usually a 
member of the cabinet, he only acts, as to the distribution of the 
navy, under orders signified to him by the secretaries of state for 
foreign affairs or the colonies. The mere regulation of the navy,— 
| such as the sending out squadrons for exercise, or supplying the 
usual stations, or altering the destinations of vessels from one sta- 
tion to another, or directing the construction of new ships—belongs 
wholly to the Board of Admiralty; but the secretary-at-war and 
the commander-in-chief exercise their functions upon a different 
plan altogether. Perhaps the true constitutional course would be 
to combine the officers of bothinto one board, and that upon the 





in favour of Henry Plantagenet, first earl, and then duke of 





president all the responsibility should be devolved. 
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It is the business of the Ordnance to regulate all matters relat- 
ing to the artillery. 

We have thus gone through a considerable portion of the ‘‘ ma- 
chinery ’’ of the state, so far as its executive departments are con- 
cerned, but undoubtedly Parliament is the great ‘‘ machine,” the 
vast steam-engine, by which the whole is set in motion. We will 
say something about it in future papers. 





THE CITY OF THE PLAGUES. 


A VIEW OF BAGHDAD UNDER ITS COMBINED VISITATIONS OF 
PESTILENCE, FAMINE, FLOOD, AND WAR. 

Mr. Fraser, the well-known Persian traveller (justly cele- 
brated for his hard riding and able writing), has issued a new 
work, the title of which we give below *. From it we extract the 
following picture of Baghdad under a visitation of combined 
plagues during 1831. A valued friend, who was a resident in 
Baghdad during the whole of that disastrous period, says, ‘‘ Strongly 
coloured as Mr. Fraser’s statements may seem to the reader, to me 
they appear weak and diluted, as compared with the deathly 
images and indescribable feelings which occur to me with every 
recollection of that direful time. Unless it were that, in the 
gracious providence of God, the mind gets used to its burdens, 
and the heart to its wounds, I know not that one might see such 
things and live!’ 

The famine, to which Mr. Fraser but slightly alludes, co-existed 
with both the plague and the inundation, and did not follow, as he 
seems to state, although it continued for some time after the other 
calamities had abated — the cause being, that the siege prevented 
provisions from being brought into the town, even after the plague 
had ceased to destroy, and the flood had subsided. 

Baghdad, the once famous capital of the great empire of the 
caliphs, and so familiar to every reader of the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,’”’ is now the capital of a pashalic of the Turkish 
empire. It is divided into two parts by the Tigris, which is here 
about 750 feet wide, in full stream. The pashas of Baghdad, for 
more than a century, have been little more than nominally de- 
pendent on the Turkish government; and it was owing to a 
vigorous attempt made by the late Sultan Mahmoud to reduce 
Daood Pasha, in 1831, that famine and war were added to the 
other plagues. 

**To those who come from Persia,’’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘‘ and 
especially who have been sickened with such a succession of ruin 
and desolation as that which had wearied our eyes, the first sight 
of Baghdad is certainly calculated to convey a favourable impres- 
sion; nor does it immediately wear off. The walls, in the first 
place, present a more imposing aspect—constructed as they are of 
furnace-burned bricks, and strengthened with round towers, 

ierced for guns, at each angle, instead of the mean-looking, mud- 

uilt, crenelated, and almost always ruinous inclosures which 
surround the cities of Persia. Not that the wall of Baghdad is 
perfect—far from it. I speak only of its external appearance ;— 
and the gates also, though in a very dilapidated condition, are 
certainly superior to those of their neighbours. 

‘* On entering the town, the traveller from Persia is moreover 
gratified by the aspect of the houses, which, like the walls, are all 
built of fire-burned bricks, and rise to the height of several stories : 
and though the number of windows they present to the street is 
far from great, yet the eye is not constantly offended by that 
abominable succession of mean, low, crumbling, irregular, zigzag 
masses of mud, divided by dirty dusty clefts, undeserving even of 
the title of ad/eys, that make up the aggregate of a Persian city. 

“It is true that the streets, even here, are for the most part 
mere alleys, and abundantly narrow, unpaved, and, I have no doubt, 

in wet weather, deep and dirty enough ; but in riding along them, 
particularly in dry weather, one is impressed with the idea that the 
substantial walls to the right and left must contain good, weather- 
tight, comfortable domiciles ; while the stout, comparatively well- 
sized, iron-clenched doors with which the entrances are defended, 





* Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, &c., including an Account of parts 





of those Countries hitherto unvisited by Europeans. With Sketches of the 
Character and Manners of the Koordish and Arab Tribes. By J. Baillie 
Praser, Esq., author of ‘The Kuzzilbash,” ‘A Winter's Journey to 
Persia,” &c. In2yols, London; Bentley. 1840. 








add to this notion of solidity and security. In Persia, on the 
contrary, the entrance to most houses, even those of persons of 
high rank, is more like the hole of some den than of a dwelling for 
human beings; and the rickety, open-seamed, miserably-fitted 
valve with which it is closed, does assuredly ill merit the appellation 
of a door. 

“Nor are the streets of Baghdad by any means totally unen- 
livened by apertures for admitting light and air. On the contrary, 
not only are windows to the streets frequent, but there is a sort of 
oriel, or projecting window, much in use, which overhangs the 
street and generally gives light to some sitting-room, in which 
may be seen seated a few grave Turks, smoking away the time ; 
or, if you be in luck, you may chance to find yourself illuminated 
by a beam from some bright pair of eyes shining through the half- 
closed lattice. These sitting apartments are sometimes seen 
thrown across the street, joining the houses on either side, and 
affording a pleasing variety to the architecture, particularly when 
seen, as they often are, half shaded by the leaves of a date-tree that 
overhangs them from a court within. There was something in the 
general air of the touwt-ensemble—the style of building—the foreign 
costume—the mingling of foliage, particularly the palm-leaves, 
with architecture, when seen through the vista of some of the 
straighter streets—which called up a confused remembrance of 
other and better-known countries ; yet I could scarcely say which 
—a touch of Madeira—of the West and East Indies, all com- 
mingled—something, at all events, more pleasing than the real 
scene before me. When would anything in a Persian town have 
called forth such recollections ? 

Such were the impressions received from what I saw in passing 
through the town; but the banks of the river exhibited a very 
different and far more attractive scene. The flow of a noble stream 
is at all times an interesting object ; but when its banks are occu- 
pied by a long range of imposing, if not absolutely handsome 
buildings, shaded by palm-groves and enlivened by hundreds of 
boats and the hum of thousands of men, and its stream spanned by 
a bridge of boats, across which there is a constant transit of men 


and horses and camels and caravans, and a great traffic of all sorts, * 


the coup-d’eil formed by such a combination can hardly fail of 
producing a very animated picture: and such, undoubtedly, is the 
view of the Tigris from any one of many points upon its banks, 
from whence you can command the whole reach occupied by the 
present city. 

‘“‘ The first sight of the Tigris was not certainly what I expected; 
I cannot just say I was disappointed, but I had expected a 
broader river. I believe, however, it is better as it is, for now the 
eye commands both banks with ease. With the river facade of 
the town I was agreeably surprised. We saw few blank walls, as 
most of the houses have numerous lattices and oriels, or project- 
ing windows, looking out upon the stream. There is a handsome 
mosque, with its domes and minarets, close to the bridge, itself a 
pleasing object ; and altogether there is an agreeable irregularity, 
and a respectable loftiness in the line of buildings that overhang 
the stream upon its left bank, which imparts an interesting variety 
to the view. The right or. western side is by no means so pic- 
turesque in its architecture; but its large groves of date-trees, 
mingled with buildings, render it also a pleasing object from the 
more populous side.” 

‘* Towards the end of the career of Daood Pashah, that is, in 
the year 1830, his enemies prevailed in the councils of the Porte, 
and his downfall was resolved upon; but so- firmly had he 
established himself in his place, that not ull the power of 
Constantinople would have been able to effect his overthrow, 
had not a mighty arm interfered to pull him down. Daood had 
long applied himself to the formation of an efficient army, and had 
succeeded so well that he might have laughed to scorn all the 
military array which the Sultan could have sent against him. 
Thus stood matters when, in the commencement of 1831, the 
plague which had been desolating Persia made its appearance in 
Baghdad. Insulated cases had occurred, it was said, so early as 
the preceding November, but they were concealed or neglected ; 
and it was not until the month of March 1831, that the fatal truth 
of the plague being in and increasing in Baghdad, became notorious 
and undeniable. 

‘* On the last day of March, Colonel Taylor shut up his house, 
in accordance with the painful but necessary custom of Europeans, 
who find, by experience, that if this precaution be taken in time, 
they generally escape the malady, which appears to be communi- 
cable only by contact or close approach ¢o /eeward of an infected 
person. On such occasions all articles from without are received 
through wickets cut in the wall, and are never touched till passed 
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through water. Meat, vegetables, money, all undergo this purify- 
ing process, and letters or papers are received by a long pair of 
iron tongs, and fumigated before being touched by the hand. 
Well! were it for the natives of the country if they could be pre- 
vailed upon to submit to the same measures of precaution—the 
disease would then be robbed of half its terrors, and its victims 
greatly reduced in numbers ; but indolence and indifference, com- 
bined with a dim belief in predestination, prevent them from 
effectual exertions; although the fact that thousands fly from the 
city in hopes of escaping the pestilence which had penetrated into 
their dwellings, proves indisputably that their faith in fatalism is 
by no means firm or complete, 

“In some cases this flight was made in time, and the fugitives 
escaped, though too often only to perish at another period and in 
another place. In others, they carried the disease along with 
them, spreading its poison, and dying miserably in the desert. 
Even all the care observed by Europeans has sometimes been in- 
sufficient to preserve them from contagion. The virus is so subtle 
that the smallest possible contact suffices for communicating it, 
and the smallest animal serves to convey it. Cats, mice, and rats 
are, for this reason, dangerous inmates or visiters ; and cats ia 
particular, as being more familiar with man, become more dreaded, 
and consequently are destroyed whenever they are seen by those 
who have faith in the value of seclusion. An instance of the fatal 
consequence of contact with such animals occurred in the house of 
a native Christian attached to the British Residency, who had the 
good sense to follow the Resident’s example in shutting up his 
house on a former occasion. A cat belonging to the family was 
touched by his eldest child, a girl of fourteen or fifteen. The 
animal had either been abroad itself, or had received the visit of a 
neighbour, fer the contact brought the plague-—the child took it 
and died of it. Poor thing ! from the first moment she was aware 
of her danger and fate. ‘I have got the plague,’ she said, ‘ and 
I shall die.” The fatal spots and swellings soon proved the justice 
of her apprehensions, and in four days she was dead. 

‘It was probably by some such casual means that the disease 
was brought into Colonel Taylor’s house, although he and all its 
inmates conceived it to be almost hermetically sealed from its 
appreaches. On the 10th of April, a Sepoy died of it, and four 
of his servants were attacked. By this time the disease had made 
such progress, that seven thousand persons had died of it in the 
eastern half of the city, which contains the residence of the Pashah, 
the British Mission, and all the principal inhabitants. From the 
other side, the accounts were not less disastrous, and the distress 
of the inhabitants was further aggravated by the rise of the waters 
of the Tigris, which, having burst or overleaped the dams made 
upon its banks higher up, had inundated the low country to the 
westward, and even entered the town, where two thousand houses 
were already said to have been destroyed. Many who would have 
fied, were prevented from doing so, not only by this spread of the 
waters, but by the Arabs, who had now congregated around the 
city, and who robbed and stripped naked all who came out of it. 

‘Thus pent up, the pestilence had full play, and the people fell 
beneath it with incredible rapidity ; and Colonel Taylor, finding 
his own house infected, had nothing left but to use the means in 
his power of flying, while a possibility remained of so doing. His 
own boats, in which he and his family had come from Bussora, 
remained always moored beneath the walls of the Residency, and 
in a state of readiness for immediate service. In these he resolved 
to embark ; and one great advantage was, that being in a manner 
confined to the precincts of the Residency, and so much raised by 
the heightened waters that the deck of the yacht was on a level 
with the postern-door of the house, its inmates could make their 
preparations and get on board without being subjected to any 
foreign intercourse whatever. Matters being thus arranged, 
Colonel Taylor invited the Reverend Mr. Groves, a missionary, 
whose name is familiar to you, with his family, to accompany his 
party to Bussora, where, in a house in the country, sanguine 
hopes were entertained that they might avoid the contagion. 

Res Mr. Groves, however, on mature deliberation, declined avail- 
ing himself of Colonel Taylor’s offer. The reverend gentleman had 
undertaken the care of a certain number of young persons, the 
children of Christian families of Baghdad ; and motives of duty 
prevented him from taking a step which appeared to him like a 
desertion of his duty. He resolved to remain at his post ; and, 
putting his trast in that Almighty Power which had sent the 
dreadful affliction, and who, he well knew, could save as well as 
destroy, he shut up his house, in which were twelve persons, 
including an Armenian schoolmaster and his family, and calmly 
awaited the issue. It is from this géntleman’s journal that the 





best accounts of this dreadful period are to be collected ; and from 
it therefore, so far as the plague and inundation are concerned, I 
shall take the liberty of quoting occasionally in the following short 
account of the condition of Baghdad. 

‘Colonel Taylor left Baghdad on the 12th of April. On the 
previous day the number of deaths was understood to amount to 
twelve hundred, and on that day it was ascertained that one thou- 
sand and forty deaths had actually taken place on the east side of 
the river alone. Next day, Mr. Groves had the pain of becoming 
aware that the disease had entered the house of his next-door 
neighbour, where thirty persons had congregated, as if for the 
very purpose of supplying it with victims. That same day, the 
report of deaths varied from.one thousand to fifteen hundred, and 
that exclusive of the multitudes who died beyond the walls. On 
the succeeding day, the deaths increased to eighteen hundred ; 
and so terrified were the survivors, that they scarcely could be 
prevailed on to stay and bury their dead. Many prepared for the 
fate they anticipated, by providing winding-sheets for themselves 
and family, before the increased demand should consume the 
whole supply. Water also became scarce ; for every water-carrier, 
when stopped, replied that he was taking his load to wash the 
body of some dead person. An Armenian girl told Mr. Groves, 
that she had counted fifty bodies being carried for interment within 
the space of six hundred yards. Not a single effort was made by 
the inhabitants, who appeared utterly confounded. They sat at 
home waiting for death, as if stunned by what was passing ; and 
scarcely a soul was to be seen at this time in the streets except the 
bearers of the dead, or persons carrying grave-clothes, and water- 
carriers bearing water to wash the bodies. 

‘* For several days together about this time, that is, from the 
16th to the 20th or 21st of April, the mortality, so far as could be 
known, remained stationary at about two thousand a day; but 
many singularly distressing cases of individual distress occurred. 
In the family of one of Mr. Groves’s little pupils, consisting of 
six persons, four were ill with the plague—the father and mother, 
a son and a daughter, leaving but one son and a daughter un- 
touched. Of the Pashah’s regiments of seven hundred men each, 
some had already lost five hundred; and the report from the 
neighbourhood was still worse than in town. The water, too, in 
the swollen river was fast increasing, and the danger of a total 
inundation became every day more imminent. 

“On the 21st, the water burst into the cellars of the Residency, 
and reached to within a foot of the embankments around the city ; 
and Mr. Groves, in hopes of being able to render assistance, went 
to the Residency. The scenes he witnessed on the way were most 
distressing, nor was help to be obtained for the sufferers on any 
terms. One had a wife, another a mother, in the agonies of 
death ; a third was himself forced to carry water to wash a dead 
child: for now no regular water-carrier was to be found ; or if seen, 
he was accompanied by some servant, driving him to a place of 
death. The yard of the mosque was already full of fresh graves, 
and they were burying in the public roads. ‘ Death,’ says Mr. 
Groves, ‘has now become so familiar, that people seem to bury 
their nearest relatives with as much indifference as if they were 
going about some ordinary business !’ 

“‘ Nor were the prospects nearer home less painful and depress- 
ing. Opposite the windows of Mr. Groves’s house there was a 
narrow passage leading to eight houses, and from this small spot 
day after day they saw dead bodies carried out until the number 
amounted to seventeen. On the 23d, the mother of the Seyed, 
who was Mr. Groves’s landlord, died in her own house, and no 
other help being to be had, she was there buried by the hands of 
her two female servants, who themselves soon after died ; and no 
one being aware of their fate, there they lay, their bodies tainting 
the air, until the house being soon after plundered and the door 
broken open, the fact became known. 

‘On this same day, a little girl of twelve years old was seen 
passing by with an infant in her arms; and on being asked whose 
it was, she said she did not know—she had found it in the road 
and heard that its parents were dead. This was a very common 
effort of charity, especially on the part of the females, and not 
unfrequently proved fatal to them. An Armenian woman, who had 
come to beg for some sugar for an infant thus found, mentioned 
that a neighbour of hers had, in the same manner, rescued two, 
which she discovered thus abandoned in the street. Both these 
infants died, and were followed by their charitable protectress. 
Of all the painful incidents that attended the benevolent expedi- 
tions which Mr. Groves occasionally made from home, the sight | 
of the number of infants thus exposed was the most distressing. 
When parents found themselves infected, they would take the 
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future orphans and lay them at the doors of the houses in the 
neighbourhood, ‘ exposing them,’ as Mr. Groves says, ‘ to the 
tender mercies of strangers at a time when every feeling of nature 
was deadened by personal misery. Many,’ continues he, ‘ of the 
hundreds of infants thus exposed were not more than ten days 
old ; and I have seen in my walks to the Residency as many as 
eight or ten in this condition. Nor was there any help or human 
hope for them, save that those who laid them there might again 
return and pick them up when they saw no stranger would do so. 
All my efforts, and they were earnest and anxious, failed in pro- 
viding any effectual relief for these little innocents, which my own 
family were not in a condition to afford, even had I dared to 
hazard the risk of bringing infection within my doors.’ 

‘“« By the 24th almost all the cloth for winding-sheets was con- 
sumed ; so that the survivors were forced to bury the dead in the 
clothes they had worn. Water was not to be had at any price, 
though the river was so close, and the mortality was estimated at 
thirty thousand souls within the walls—yet still there was no 
diminution in the number of daily deaths. Not one in twenty of 
those attacked are thought to have recovered. 

‘¢On the 25th the fall of a wall in the Residency from the sap- 
ping of the water induced Mr. Groves again to visit that place. 
Not a soul did he meet in the streets, except those who carried 
dead bodies and persons infected with the pestilence. Bundles of 
clothes, the reliques of the dead, were thrust out at many doors. 
The yard of the great mosque was shut up—there was no more 
room to bury them, and they were digging graves in the way- 
sides, in the roads themselves, and in any vacant spot. While 
conversing with the only servant of Colonel Taylor remaining alive 
in the Residency, information was brought to the man that his 
aunt, the eighth of his near relatives who had been seized by the 
contagion, had just died like the rest. One of the principal sellers 
of cotton for burying-clothes (who had taken advantage of the 
times to raise his price exorbitantly) this day died himself. There 
was then no more of the stuff in the city. The price of rope, too, 
had become quadruple. Instead of formal burial, the bodies, even 
of persons of considerable wealth, were now just laid across the 
back of a mule or ass, and taken to a hole, attended, perhaps, by 
a single servant. Mr. Groves mentions the gesticulations of the 
few Arab women whom he met in the way as particularly striking 
—they seemed to demand of Heaven why Franks and Infidels like 
him were suffered to live, while so many of the faithful died. The 
effect upon his mind was peculiarly startling and painful ; sur- 
rounded as he was by the dead and the dying, the growling of the 
dogs that were mangling the bodies (scarcely waiting till life was 
fled to begin their horrid feast), united with the cries of the ex- 
posed miserable infants, formed a scene of horror which he avers— 
and no wonder—can never be erased frém his memory. 

“The mortality, meantime, increased. On the 26th, it was 
affirmed at the Serai, that the deaths had reached five thousand in 
one day !—there seems no doubt that they exceeded four thou- 
sand, and this out of a population which at that time did not 
exceed fifty or sixty thousand ; for at least one-third of the late 
inhabitants had, first and last, quitted the city. The water, too, 
had risen frightfully, and the anticipations in case of its breaking 
into the city were terrible. Dreadful as they were, however, they 
were more than realised on the two following days. That night a 
large portion of the wall fell, and the water rushed in full tide into 
the city. The quarter‘of the Jews was speedily inundated, and 
two hundred houses fell at once. A part also of the wall of the 
citadel fell; nor was there much hope that any house or wall 
which the water had reached could stand, owing to the very dis- 
solvable nature of the cement with which the greater part was 
built. By the following night the whole lower part of the city was 
under water ; and seven thousand houses are said to have fallen at 
one crash, burying the sick, the dying, and the dead, with those 
still in health, all in one common grave. It is said, and upon no 
mean authority, that not less than fifteen thousand persons, sick 
and well, were overwhelmed on this occasion alone ; nor, when 
the crowded state of the yet habitable part of the city is considered, 
—the people prevented from flying by the inundation without,—is 
the calculation at all incredible. The few who escaped from the 
ruins brought the shattered reliques of their families to the houses 
yet remaining in the higher parts of the city, emptied by plague 
or desertion, and thus furnished fresh food for the pestilence that 
lurked in the infected habitations which they occupied. ‘‘ Nothing,’ 
says Mr. Groves, ‘can give a more impressive idea of the intensity 
of individual misery at this period, than the fact that this fearful 

‘event which at another time would not only have occupied every 
tongue, but called forth the most active exertions in favour of the 





éufferers, passed off almost without remark, and without an effort 
to relieve them.’ 

“‘The difficulty of obtaining provisions had now become 
extreme. Very respectable persons would now present themselves 
at the door to beg for some of the commonest necessaries. The 
number of the dead, too, left in the streets, had increased toa 
frightful degree ; nor was there a possibility of removing them. 
This extremity of distress was shared to the full by the ruler of the 
smitten city. The Serai of the Pashah was by this time like the 
dwellings of most of his subjects—a heap of ruins, where he him- 
self remained in the utmost terror and perplexity. He declared 
to a servant of Mr. Groves’s that he knew not where to sleep in 
safety. He dreaded every night being buried in the ruins of the 
remaining portion of his dwelling. He sent to request the Resi- 
dent’s remaining boat, that he might fly from the place; but of 
its crew only one man was to be found alive ; and even the Pashah 
could not procure men to man her. ‘ Fear of him is passed,’ says 
Mr. Groves, ‘and love for him there is none.’ Even in his own 
palace he was without power: death had been full as busy there as 
elsewhere ; aad that authority which was absolute.in times of 
mere human agency, had shrunk into nothing before the effects of 
an Almighty mandate. Out of one hundred Georgians that were 
abcut him, four only remained alive. All that could be done was 
to throw the dead out of the windows into the river, that they 
might not shock or infect the living. The stables of the palace, 
like the palace itself, fell in pieces, and all the Pashah’s beautiful 
horses were running wild about the streets, where they were 
caught by any one who could, and most of them were sold to the 
Arabs. ‘If the Pashah were thus destitute of help,’ observes Mr. 
Groves, ‘ what must have been the misery of the great mass who 
were left to die alone !’ 

* During this frightful mortality around, the home prospects of 
Mr. Groves and his family, although they had hitherto been pro- 
videntially exempted from actual disease, were sufficiently gloomy 
and distressing. From the little passage opposite they had seen 
twenty-five bodies carried out, and they knew of several persons 
being ill, In one of the houses, which had contained eight inmates, 
one only remained alive; and in like manner of another household 
of thirteen, but one solitary individual survived. Nor were these 
by any means uncommon or singular cases: of eighteen servants 
and sepoys left by Colonel Taylor in charge of the Residency, by 
the end of the month only four remained; and of these two were 
affected, and afterwards died. There were five teachers of Arabic 
and Armenian connected with Mr. Groves’s establishment, and 
every one of these died. Nor, with all this continued mortality, 
did the virulence of the disease abate, nor the number of daily 
deaths decrease. The remaining population, crowded into smaller 
and smaller compass by the increasing inundation, presented. as 
it were, a more sure and deadly aim to the shafts of the pesti- 
lence. The influx of new inhabitants into infected houses sup- 
plied fresh objects, and their dead remained poisoning the air in 
all the court-yards and areas, and literally encumbered the streets. 

‘‘ Nor was this fearful destruction of human life confined to the 
city. A large caravan for Damascus had left Baghdad at the 
commencement of the mortality ; but it carried the deadly con- 
tagion along with it, and met, moreover, with an enemy scarcely 
less destructive, in the inundation. They gained a comparatively 
elevated spot, where they remained pent up for three weeks, the 
water constantly gaining on them, and their numbers daily thin- 
ning, the kafilahbashee (or leader of the caravan) being among the 
number who died. Many tried to return and take their chance at 
home ; but boats were rarely to be had, and the few to be pro- 
cured were held at so high a price that few could avail themselves 
of them. 

‘¢ In the same manner a caravan of two thousand persons, who 
left Baghdad for Hamadn, in Persia, carried the pestilence along 
with them, and lost more than half their number on the road. At 
each resting-place from sixty to seventy carcases were left upon 
the ground, and numbers died during the march upon their horses 
and mules, or were knocked off them when taken ill, and left to 
die by the road-side, while their effects were plundered by the sur- 
vivors. 

‘“‘ Worse even than theirs was the situation of thousands who 
attempted too late to fly, and were caught by the inundation. 
Retreating to the highest ground they could find, they remained 
watching the water as it rose, till it got half a yard high in the 
very tents. They had neither food nor the means of making a fire. 
Neither sick nor well could lie down, and worse than all, they had 
no means of burying their dead, who rapidly increased among 
them. Some, half frantic with despair, attempted to return, that 
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they might die at home; but the waters left no way, and boats 
were not procurable at any price. To aggravate the miseries of 
these fugitives, those who did escape the waters were almost cer- 
tain to fall into the hands of the plundering Arabs, who stripped 
all they caught, women and men indiscriminately. - 

‘During all this accumulation of human misery, nothing was 
more remarkable than the death-like stillness which reigned 
throughout the city. The Moolahs ceased to call to prayer—the 
mourners to lament for the dead. ‘It was so striking,’ says Mr. 
Groves, ‘ that a sickness came over the heart when one thought of 
the cause.’ 

‘“‘ The first glimpse of relief in this complication of suffering 
was the subsiding of the waters, which occurred about the begin- 
ning of May. Soon afterwards a little rice was brought from the 
other side of the river. The monopolists of fire-wood, who had 
made their harvest of the necessities of the poor inhabitants, had 
by this time themselves fallen victims to the pestilence, so that 
fuel was to be had for the taking; and wretches who for a long 
while had not tasted wholesome food were enabled to cook a decent 
meal. Soon afterwards, namely, on the 4th of May, some pro- 
spect appeared of mitigation in the plague itself. The previous 
days had been beautifully fine and clear, and the increasing heat 
gave promise of a check to its virulence. On that day, the 
number of new cases, as well as that of deaths, decreased ; while the 
list of recoveries augmented. ‘ Our eyes,’ says Mr. Groves, ‘ were 
gladdened by the sight of three or four water-carriers, the first we 
had seen these ten days ; and many more people have been seen 
passing and repassing ; and this night, for the first time these 
three weeks, I have heard the Moolahs call to prayers.’ 

‘From this time the accounts of the city gradually improved ; 
but, unhappily, on the 7th, the disease, which hitherto had spared 
the house of Mr. Groves, made its appearance there, and, as is 
well known, that excellent man and devoted Christian had to 
endure the heavy affliction of the loss of his wife and child. Only 
two other persons were there attacked, and these died also — one 
of them was the schoolmaster, who had already lost forty relatives 
out of forty-four. 

‘It would be endless to relate the instances of sweeping mor- 
tality that marked the course of the pestilence. Hundreds of 
families were carried wholly off ; and of others of twenty to thirty 
persons, only one or two survived. An Armenian told Mr. Groves 
that in his quarter, out of one hundred and thirty houses, only 
twenty-seven of the inhabitants were left alive. The son of Mr. 
Groves’s Moolah declared, that in the quarter where he resided 
not one remained — all were dead ; Seyed Ibrahim, the only sur- 
viving servant of Colonel Taylor, remained alone out of a family 
of fourteen; and as a single instance of the mortality in other 
quarters of the pashalic, I. may mention that scarcely an indi- 
vidual was left in the town of Hillah, which before the pestilence 
possessed a population of ten thousand souls. From all I have been 
able to collect, as well as from the opinion of Mr. Groves, it 
appears but too probable, that of the population of Baghdad, not 
less than two-thirds were carried off by this awful plague, and that 
the number of dead fell little short of, if it did not exceed, one 
hundred thousand persons. Assuredly, the mortality was greatly 
increased by the unfortunate coincidence of the inundation, first 
in the country, which prevented flight and hemmed the great mass | 
of the population within the walls, and afterwards by the entrance | 
of the waters into the town itself, whereby not only were thou- 
sands drowned, or buried in the ruins of houses, but the remainder 
became huddled up together into greatly diminished space upon 
the dry spots, and forced into infected houses in twenties and 
thirties, surrounded by corruption, and without clothes or pro- 
visions, or the means of making a fire. The multitude of un- 
buried dead, too, added greatly to the effects of the pestilence, by 
tainting the air and rendering it still more noxious. 

7 “* Yet even in the absence of such contingent causes, such a pes- 
tilence as this must have an effect upon an Eastern town which 
in a European city, in our days at least, it could not exercise 
under the operation of a regular police. The benefit of shutting 
up and insulating houses from contagion has been proved beyond 
dispute. Few of the Europeans in Constantinople, or elsewhere, 
who adopt this precaution suffer ; and were it possible to persuade 
the natives to adopt similar measures, assuredly the fatality, and 
probably the duration also, of the disease would be greatly di- 
minished. 

_. ‘I have spoken of the plague of Baghdad in particular, because 
its effects have been pressed more home upon my observation than 
that in other places; but thereis scarcely a city of Persia of which 


inundation, might not be told, and where misery in the same 
Tatio was not experienced. Kermanshah, Hamadan, the whole of 
Koordistan, lost even in a greater proportion. So did Mazun- 
deran and Asterabad. The population of the whole province of 
Gheelan was reduced to one-fifth—its own people say to one-tenth. 
The city of Resht was utterly depopulated ; so were the towns of 
Lahajan, Fomen, Teregorim, &c. Conceive this sweep of human 
life !—this awful mass of human suffering, chiefly attributable to 
ignorance and mal-administration ! and think of the blessings of 
civilization — that by a well-organised system of government, and 
enforcing the measures dictated by sense and experience, the weight 
of this fearful visitation might, by God’s blessing, be diminished, 
if not totally averted. Would to Heaven that even this were the 
full extent of calamity entailed upon our brethren of the East by 
tyranny and mal-administration ! 

* As for Baghdad, the plague at length fled before the increas- 
ing heat of summer; by the 26th of May cases had ceased” to 
appear. Mr. Groves opened his house soon after, and the few 
remaining inhabitants issued forth to gaze upon the wreck of their 
city. Melancholy enough was the scene : of all the buildings of 
Baghdad there remained standing but a small knot upon the banks 
of the river where the ground was highest, with a mosque or two, 
the walls and foundations of which had been more securely built 
than those of the others; and even of those that did remain scarce 
one had escaped damage. Even after the waters had subsided, 
houses continued to fall from the effect produced upon the ma- 
terials, and from the sinking of the ground. Beyond this cluster 
stretched on all sides a vacant space up to the very walls, marked 
with vestiges of broken walls, and the ruins of more than two- 
thirds of the city ; and here and there lay a great lake, left by the 
receding waters in the lower parts of the ground. Of the long 
lines of bazaars, many had shared the general wreck ; and long it 
was before those that remained began to fill, and shops to re-open 
in any numbers. Most of the merchants, and almost all the 
artificers, were dead. Even now, if you require some article of 
manufacture for which the place was formerly celebrated, the 
answer is, ‘Ah! you can’t get that now, for all those who made it 
are dead of the plague.’ Whole trades were swept away ; and it 
was some time before the common necessaries of life, food and 
clothing, were to be had for the surviving population. 

‘‘ Then came the foul fiend Famine, who carried off a portion of 
those whom the pestilence had left, but on which we need not 
dwell. The ruin of the surrounding villages, and effects of war 
and rapacity in driving away the inhabitants of the vicinity to seek 
shelter in the town, by degrees reanimated the skeleton of Baghdad 
with a population, small indeed compared with what it had been, 
but sufficient, with occasional supplies, to afford objects within the 
three succeeding years f6r two more attacks of the plague, and 
the loss of five thousand and seven thousand souls thereby. 

“ By the plague, the military power of Daood Pashah was utterly 
annihilated: some idea of the complete destruction of his army 
may be formed from the fact, that out of the corps of one thousand 
men disciplined on the English model, and at one time under the 
command of Colonel Taylor, one man only was found surviving. 
The Pashah was actually left alone in a house to which he had 
retired when his palace fell, and from whence, as you will see 
hereafter, he was taken by one Saleh Beg, a man connected by 
blood with some of the former Pashahs, and who entertained at 
the time a notion of becoming Pashah himself.’’ 

Then followed the siege of Baghdad by the partisans of Allee, 
Pashah of Aleppo, who had been nominated Daood’s successor. 
The city was taken, and Daood Pashah sent a prisoner to Con- 
stantinople, where, however, he was treated with considerable 


respect. ° 

Mr. Fraser is undoubtedly right in stating the number of deaths 
at about two-thirds of the entire population: but that this two- 
thirds amounted to 100,000 is surely an error of excess. The 
entire population of Baghdad, before the plague appeared, could 
hardly have exceeded 80,000, two-thirds of whom may be con- 
cluded to have perished. This reduces the destruction to nearly 
one-half the amount stated by Mr. Fraser. 

“The population of Baghdad,”’ he says, ‘‘ was estimated by Mr. 
Buckingham, when there, at from fifty to one hundred thousand 
souls. He considers it as less than that of Aleppo, yet greater 
than that of Damascus ; so that he fixes on eighty thousand as being 
probably near the mark. Assuredly, however, in the time of 
Daood Pashah, it experienced a great increase, and previous to 





nearly the same tale, with the exception of what refers to the 





the plague of 1830, could not have been less than one hundred and 
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fifty thousand souls. The greater number of these were Turks and 
Arabs, but there were also many true Baghdadees; a somewhat 
peculiar race, having a mixture of Persian and Indian blood infused 
into the principal stocks. Most of the merchants are of Arab 
descent, and at that time there was a number of Jews, Armenians, 
and Christians of the Catholic and Syrian churches. Koords, 
Persians, and Bedoueens, are to be seen in abundance in the 
bazaars ; but the last do not like to pass the night within the walls ; 
and the greater number of Persians, who for the most part are 
pilgrims to the shrines of Kerbelah and Meshed-Allee, either repair 
at once to Kazemeen, a village and shrine about four miles distant 
on the western bank of the river, or encamp without the walls on 
the north side of the city.’’ 


THE GRANADA SMUGGLER. 

On the morning of the 22d of April, 1830, a brother officer and 
myself passed out of the Land-port Gate of Gibraltar, with the 
intention of occupying a three weeks’ leave of absence in an excur- 
sion into the neighbouring country. We were mounted on our 
own horses—two very serviceable long-tailed Andalusian nags ; a 
hired mule, carrying our guide and baggage, accompanied us. A 
peep at the Alhambra at Granada was our main object. The road 
thither from Gibraltar has been often described—it is, perhaps, 
the most wild and picturesque in Europe. We travelled slowly 
and leisurely, sometimes passing the night at a rude venta by the 
road-side, and at others finding accommodation in tolerable inns— 
as at the Fonda de los tres Reyes (the Three Kings) in Malaga, 
and La Corona (the Crown) at Alhama. In the afternoon of the 
27th, we were in full view of that magnificent verge of mountains 
of Sierra Nevada, and approaching Granada. We had performed 
a long journey on that day, and were looking forward with some 
desire to its termination, when we overtook a single horseman, 
apparently proceeding on the same route as ourselves ; he was a 
handsome young man, dressed en majo (a Spanish dandy) ; that is 
to say, he wore a short round jacket of brown cloth, tastefully 
braided, a white waistcoat, breeches of the same material as the 
jacket, ornamented with gilt buttons in a continued double row on 
the outer seam, and which were left open about the middle of the 
thigh, to give an additional swell to the limb, to admit air, or to 
show the fineness and whiteness of the linen underneath (a point 
in which the Andalusians particularly pride themselves) ; a broad 
red sash was bound around his waist ; and a low, round-crowned 
hat, the rim turned up all round, placed smartly on one side. His 
horse was a powerful black, gaily caparisoned. I addressed him 
with the usual salutation of the country, which he acknowledged 
with courtesy, and we entered into congersation. ‘‘ You are for 
Granada, probably ?”” said he. 

I informed him we were Englishmen, from Gibraltar, on our 
way to view to view the far-famed Alhambra. 

‘¢ From Gibraltar !’’ exclaimed he with animation ; “that is 
indeed a fine place. What tobacco one finds there !—what‘cotton 
goods ! ” 

These remarks at once informed me of the occupation of our 
per ae “You are a contrabandista (smuggler) then?” 
said I. 

He unhesitatingly assented. 

‘* How I envy you such a wild life!” I continued; ‘ your ex- 
citement must be greater than can be imagined.”’ 

‘* Sometimes,’’ replied he, ‘it is well enough, but occasionally 
nothing can be more tame ; of late, however, I cannot complain. 
Iam now on my return to Granada, after a rather long absence. 
Ihave deposited my small venture of good tobacco in a hut near 
the spot where you joined company. In Granada I shall find my 
uncle, and with his aid I hope to carry the eigarros safely through 
the shoals of custom-hovse officers with which the gates are in- 
fested. Iam nowmore wary than formerly. The last time I was 
here an accident occurred to me. We have still a long league 
before us, and perhaps you may be amused if I relate my adven- 
ture.” 

I expressed, what I really felt, a great desire to hear it; and I 
give the story in his own words, as nearly as a free translation will 

low :— 

“‘ About six weeks since, I was on my way back to Granada, my 
native city, with a good cargo, accompanied by several comrades, 
also well laden. The narrowness of these mountain-paths, of 
course, obliged us to ride in a train, the one following the other. 
I was leading, when we suddenly fell in with a party of guardos 
{custom-house officers), accompanied by a military detachment. 
Had there been guardos only, we should have fought, but against 








‘los militares—no, sefior—el nombre del rey tiene mucha fuerza,’ 
(Against the soldiers—no, sir—the king’s name is a tower of 
strength.) I saw at once that if I hesitated I was lost ; so leaving 
my companions to do the best for themselves, I dashed at the 
goat-path which leads up to the mountain, resolved, if possible, to 
escape a prison and five years’ hard labour at Ceuta—the fate 
which I knew awaited me, if taken. I had scarcely got off the road, 
when I heard my name (Diego Salazar it is) called out in a voice 
which was familiar to me. I looked round, and saw the basest of all 
custom-house officers, my own unworthy brother-in-law, Antonio 
Perez. Pity that my beloved Maria Dolores should be sister to such 
avillain! * Diego,’ said he, ‘come back, or there isa ball in this gun 
which will oblige you. The gun you know well, and that my aim is 
not bad.’ Of course, I did not cease urging on my good horse with 
these well-pointed spurs. Thé faithful animal struggled forward, 
heavily laden as he was; but as he turned into the path through 
the thick brushwood, the bullet from Antonio’s unerring musket 
struck me in the shoulder. I did not fall; I retained my seat, 
and before another shot could be fired I was out of danger. I 
continued my journey, bleeding and faint ; travelled during the 
remainder of the day, and at nightfall reached the hamlet of Pinos, 
where a pious priest dressed my wound; gave me shelter and his 
holy benediction. By the following evening I was in the town of 
Alcala-la-Real. Here I parted with my fine horse and his trap- 
pings, and deposited my gay clothes with an acquaintance, equip- 
ped myself in a common dress, and purchased a mule, on which I 
placed my two bales. After this, I avoided all towns, and pursued 
my journey by mule-tracks in the mountains, so that on the 
twelfth day I was within half a league of Madrid. I then locked 
about for a place to deposit my bales, and which I did in a snug- 
looking cave, a short distance from the road. This done, I boldly 
rode into the city through the Atocha gate, and had little difficulty 
in meeting with a daring spirit, ready, for a small reward, to assist 
an honest man in his need. We sallied out in the evening, and 
ere morning my cargo was safely stowed in a quiet lodging I had 
taken in the Calle de San Pablo. I hada capital market. My 
tobacco produced me exactly double the sum I should have pro- 
cured for it in Granada; but the other bale—‘ los generos !’-— 
the English cottons, shawls, and gown-pieces of brilliant colours ! 
—it was a mine of gold! four times the Granada price was eagerly 
given. I paid my assistant liberally, and dismissed him. My 
wound was fast healing, and I was again dressed like a gentleman, 
with plenty of doubloons in my purse, enjoying the pleasures of 
the capital. But I was not happy; -I longed to be once more 
among my native snow-capped mountains ; to be on the back ofa 
trust-worthy horse ; to see my wife, my Dolores—to receive her 
warm greeting in my little dwelling, which stands near yon Alham- 
bra. But this I dared not attempt under present circumstances ; 
my vile brother-in-law, whom I had made mine enemy by refusing 
to give him half the profits of every cargo, would soon cause me to 
be apprehended. A thought struck me one morning, as I was 
leaning idly against the fountain of the Plaza del Sol—I would 
endeavour to obtain a pardon from the king! I had, in common 
with all Madrid, seen Ferdinand [the late king, father of the young 
queen of Spain] in his daily rides through the streets. ‘ Echamas 
un memorial!’ (Let us try a memorial!) said; and immediately 
directed my steps to the post-office. Behind one of the pillars of 
the inner court I soon found a writer seated at his small portable 
table. A large handsome sheet of paper lay ready before him, and 
I observed that he carefully nibbed a pen as I approached him. 
‘Write me a petition,’ said I, ‘to the king.’ He flourished 
rapidly the heading. ‘ Now for your story.’ I told him my case 
in a few words. ‘ And you want a pardon?’ I nodded assent. 
Ina short time the paper was filled. He read it to me, and it 
appeared impossible that such an appeal could fail. ‘I have,’ 
said he, ‘as you must have remarked, dwelt very strongly upon 
the circumstance of your never having meddled with the smuggling 
of tobacco ; that, you know, is a royal monopoly, and you never 
could be forgiven had you been engaged in it. But the shawls is 
another matter ;—here, sign the paper.’ I am no great penman, 
and my large scrawled signature only showed to greater advantage 
the neat characters of the scribe. I paid hima the usual pesefa (the 
fifth of a dollar), and retired to my lodging. The next morning I 
was at the palace betimes, to watch my opportunity. There were 
four or five others lurking about, apparently with the same design 
as my own, and we were soon addressed by some of the officials, 
who seemed well acquainted with our views. I liberally paid these 
worthies, and was consequently permitted to enter the truly outer 
court of the royal mansion. After a time, three horses were led 
to the front gate, and Ferdinand himself descended the broad 
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marble staircase which leads from his apartments. I dropped on 
my knees, and held out my memorial—‘ Pardon, my liege,’ said I 
in a loud voice, ‘ pardon for one single act of disobedience of your 
royal proclamation against smuggling—but not of tobacco;’ I 
quickly added, ‘ of cottons only.’ The king took my paper, bade 
me rise, and glanced his eye over the writing. ‘And you were 
wounded,’ said his Majesty. ‘ Sire, my hurt was severe,’ I replied, 
‘it is not yet healed.’ ‘ Well,’ continued the king, ‘it is good 
that you are not a tobacco smuggler: go in a few days to the 
secretary’s Office, and we will see what can be done.’ He passed 
on, mounted his charger, and rode away. I stood for some minutes 
as if entranced. I was aroused by one of the men to whom I had 
given money: ‘You have managed your affair well, my friend,’ 
said he, with a smile, ‘ you have gained your suit, whatever it may 
be. I know by the king’s glance, as he handed your paper to Don 
Luis, that he has directed your prayer to be granted.’ I went off 
in joyful mood, to lounge in the squares and on the Prado. At 
the expiration of a few days I attended at the secretary’s office. I 
entered a room, in which I found an old man seated at a table, 
and two others at a desk. ‘I come for my pardon,’ said I boldly 
—‘the pardon of Diego Salazar.’ The two men at the desk looked 
astonishment at my assurance, and the old one, turning his dull 
eye coldly upon me, drawled out, ‘I never heard of that name 
before;’ and he quietly lighted his cigar. I knew, however, 
somewhat of these gentry. I produced a leather bag, containing a 
respectable sum in silver dollars, and, without further explanation, 
deliberately emptied the contents, and proceeded to spread it on 
the table. I divided the money into three equal portions. During 
this operation the two clerks had also lighted their cigars, and the 
three looked on with becoming gravity, and in perfect silence. At 
length I had completed the division. ‘This,’ said I, pointing to 
the largest heap, ‘ will, I believe, belong to the Sefior Secretario, 
who is charged with delivering to me the king’s written pardon, 
which his Majesty (may he live a thousand years !) promised to me 
some days since; and these other two sums must of course appertain 
to any two gentlemen who may witness the regular entry of the 
document.’ No reply was made, and I seated myself before the 
heaps of money, selected a cigar from my case, and commenced 
smoking. Ina fewminutes the old fellow spoke—‘ Vamos,’ said he, | 
‘Come, let us understand each other. Is this all you mean to offer?? 
I protested I had not another dollar in the world. ‘ Well,’ continued 
he, addressing himself to one of the scribes; ‘ Francisco, look if 
there is any such paper as this gentleman describes.’ A pretended 
search was made, and I soon held in my hand this writing: here 
it is, carefully folded in a leather cover. My money, of course, 
was soon in the possession of these sharks. I did not loiter in 
Madrid. I am now returning with a bold front to Granada. I 
yesterday left Alcala, and, although the pardon has eost money, 
yet you see I retained enough to repurchase my faithful horse, as 
weli as to procure a small lot of fine tobacco. You must almost | 
have seen me deposit the package in the hut near the spot where 
you joined company. To-night I shall be again with my Dolores 
—but her villain brother—let him beware ! ” 

The narration of this story brought us very near the city. We 
heard the tolling of the numerous church and convent bells. The 
smuggler, however, begged me, ere we parted, to read his pardon, 
and handing it to me, he particularly pointed out to my observa- 
tion the word ‘‘ gratis,” written in large characters on one corner 
of the paper. It was a curious enough document: it sets forth 
that, whereas Diego Salazar had undoubtedly been guilty of the 
serious crime of smuggling ; but as he had expressed the deepest 
contrition at the king’s feet, had promised to abstain in future 
from any breach of the laws, and had moreover suffered great 
bodily pain from a wound inflicted by one of his Majesty’s faithful 
guards, the king granted him his gracious pardon, and commanded 
him to return to his house at Granada, where he was to be per- 
mitted to reside without molestation, and carry on his lawful trade 
of platero (silversmith). 

I returned him the document. ‘‘ And this latter injunction,”’ 
said I, with a smile, ‘‘ you mean implicitly to obey! ”’ 

“‘ Sin duda,’’ he replied, with a significant glance; ‘‘ without 
doubt ; but my horse has not lately had exercise—I must first give 
Fe a souff of the sea-air. I shall ride towards Estepona in a few 

ays. 

We separated under the trees of the beautiful Alameda; and 
although I remained in Granada some days, and looked search- 
ingly round among the throng in the streets and public walks, I 
did not encounter Diego. He was doubtless again on his horse, 
and perhaps returning with a new venture of the forbidden weed 





and the seducing cotton shawls.— United Service Journal. 


LINES ON THE SUDDEN DEATH OF A MOTHER OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 
BY. LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY, 
Daveater, your mother fell asleep, 
This long warm summer’s day ;— 
You need not thus your tender watch to keep, 
With finger on your lip, so silently, 
And love’s sweet care upon your brow. 
Fear not to wake her now— 
The slumber is too deep. 


You will not shrink again to hear 
That racking cough, with pain severe, 
Which bow’d her gentle form so low ; 
Nor the long, gasping strife for breath, that wore 
Her wasting flesh away, 
As the light wreath of snow 
Melts in an April day— 
*T is o’er !—’tis o’er! 


Come hither, little one; 
Come, lift the veil 
O’er yon white pillow thrown— 
“ How cold she is !—how pale! 
How still her cold and thin hands rest 
On the unheaving breast ; 
The smooth hair parted o’er her placia brow !— 
She starts not on her bed," 
Though strangers near her tread. ‘ 
“Ah!” do they whispering say, “ our darling mother ’s dead!” 


Child, child !—yoyr mother’s gone 
Above this clouded sky, 
Where round the Everlasting Throne 
The bright-wing’d seraphs fly— 
Where oft she wish’d to be, 
From pain and sorrow free ;— 
There is her home, on high. 


The weary clay must rest, where grass and flowers are spread ; 
But the sweet spirit, warm and true, 
That breathed such holy words to you 
Bidding you kneel, and pray 
At dewy morn, and the soft hush of day, 
Daughter, that is not dead ! 


Dear mourning flock, who weep 
A sainted mother fled, 
Think of her tender lessons, soft and deep, 
Beside each little bed, 
To do your Heavenly Father’s will— 
A Saviour’s dying love to prize ; 
And let the tear-drop keep 
Those memories fresh and green ; 
Aiding your souls, by faith, to rise 
To yon celestial scene, 
From whence her pure eyes mark you still, 
This vale of flesh between. 
From the Ladies’ Compaaton. 





A FLEETING ETERNITY. 

The French, in the catalogue of the Louvre, in 1803, after recounting the 
various transmigrations of the Apollo Belvidere in the last 2000 years, (vain 
warnings of mutability !) observed, that it was at last placed in the Museum at 
Paris, ‘to remain there forever.” Alas! it has been gcne these ten years.— 
Hazlitt’s Journey through France and Italy. 

CUTTLE-FISH. 

The noise of this fish,on being dragged out of the water, resembles the 
grunting of a hog. When the male is pursued by the sea-wolf, or other raven- 
ous fish, he shuns the danger by stratagem ; he squirts his black liquor, some- 
times to the quantity of a drachm, by which the water becomes black as ink, 
under shelter of which he baffles the pursuit of his enemy. This ink, or black 
liquor, has been denominated by M. le Cat, ethiops animal, and is reserved ina 
particular gland. It may serve either for writing or printing; in the former 
of which ways the Romans used it. It is said to be @ principal ingredient in the 
composition of Indian ink, mixed with rice, 
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OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 





D., in addition to the remarks on the distinction between Fluid and Liquid, 
in the Letter-Box of March 7, gives us the following :—‘ The difference 
between liquid and fluid appears to consist in this: liquids are moist or wet, 
fluids not. Thus water, or substances dissolved, as certain salts, by exposure 
to the atmosphere, acids, &c., are liquid, because they are wet or moist; 
while fluids, such as mercury, gases, melted metals, &c., have not that distin- 
guishing property. Steam is not, properly speaking, a fluid, but simply a 
liquid in a state of division ; for visible steam, such as escapes from the spout 
of a kettle, examined with magnifying powers, consists of minute drops of 
‘iquid water, which rise in the air solely on account of the force with which they 
are driven forth, and their extreme minuteness of division. Moist air is a 
combination of fluid and liquid; the air itself being independent of the water in 
a state of minute division (vapour), which it retains. Steam, if invisible, 
(steam raised by a temperature far above that of boiling water,) is dry, and 
does not moisten any substance, until its temperature has been considerably 
lowered. 

“ ¢ Fields of liquid air,’ and ‘ liquid noon,’ are but poetical expressions, and 
poets are not restricted to common sense on all occasions, as may be tested by 
the substitution of the term fluid for liquid, as applied to noon—‘ fluid noon’ 
being palpably absurd.” 


A Moruer or Eicut Cuitpren, in a lady-like letter, written with good sense 
and excellent feeling, propounds several questions relative to what she terms 
her “daily and hourly anxieties”—that is, relating to the management and 
proper training of her family. We are somewhat averse to formal rule and 
method in the education of children, especially young children ; and therefore 
we can hardly attempt to lay down directions to one whose experiénce is so 
much greater than our own. We give her questions, however, with a brief 
word of commentary on each: . 

“1, What are the most likely means to make children kind and affectionate 
one with another ?’’°—ExampLe: show kindness, and it will beget kindness. 

“2. What are the best modes of employment for children ?”—Tovys: give 
to boys horses, wooden hammers, and spades; to girls, dolls, and show them 
how to make bonnets, &c. for them. Interest the children, by giving them 
little messages to perform, or any little kind of employment which appears to 
be “ work in earnest ;” it excites a feeling of importance, and children very 
early like to be employed in matters that appear important. 

** 3. At what age would you advise to let children begin music? and what 
age drawing ?”"—It depends on the capacity and taste of the children. 

“4, Do you approve of teaching children the Callisthenic exercises ?’*—Yes» 
moderately. 

“5. Do you think a little playful urchin of four years a fit subject for a 
schoo]-room ?’’—No ; if there are children at home to help to amuse him, keep 
him at home. An intelligent mother or governess will teach him all he ough? 
to learn. 

** 6. What do you consider the best cure or method of treatment of a spoiled 
child of two and a half years of age, who upon the slightest provocation almost 
goes into hysterics ?”—Gentle firmness, As far as possible, avoid causes of 
provocation, and rather ‘‘ go round about,” than directly contradict it, on any 
occasion when it is necessary to restrain the child. 

“« 7. At what age should little girls begin arithmetic ?’”°—Read Mrs. Porter’s 
“ Conversations on Arithmetic,” published by Knight and Co., Ludgate-street, 

‘* 8. Which do you consider the best way of communicating grammar to 
children ?””—Get Mrs. Marcet’s little and admirable work on Grammar for 
Children, published by Longman and Co 


Z., BLACKBURN, asks for advice respecting the most suitable town in the 
United States to which a joiner and builder can The question is a 
wide one, and besides could not be answered without recent personal know- 
ledge. Butthere can be no doubt that almost any thriving town in the United 
States would afford employment to a steady man. The Americans do not 
seem to have imbibed into their “calculating”? blood one of the maxims of 
one of their sages, Benjamin Franklin—namely, that “three removes are as 
bad as a fire;”’ for, to judge by the frequency with which destructive fires 
occur in their cities, one might be apt to think that they have “ got used to it,” 
and consider a fire to be “ no calamity at all.” New York has large and small 
confisgrations almost every winter ; New Orleans, Wilmington, in Carolina, &c. 
&c., have all reeently suffered. In plain terms, these public and general 
calamities are temporarily beneficial to individuals—to builders, we should 
presume, in particular. 

Perhaps the “ Western States ” will be as eligible as any for young mecha- 








nics, who wish to settle. The most important towns of the west are, Pitts. 
burgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Detroit, and St. Louis. But there 
are from fifty to a hundred others, all prosperous, and rapidly rising. Pitts. 
burgh and Cincinnati are bustling places, combining in their mauufactures and 
trades the characteristics of Birmingham, Manchester, and Glasgow. Perhapr, 
a steady, clever mechanic, determined to emigrate, could not do better than to 
make direct for Cincinnati, on the Ohio, where, if he did not obtain immediate 
employment, he would yet gather information ; and the numerous steamboats 
that ply on the Ohio, the Mississippi, &c., would enable him to shift with faci. 
lity. A little money in pocket is an exceedingly useful thing to an emigrant. 


W. G.H.—The Drvusgs are mountaineers of Libanus in Syria, who are 
under the government of their own chiefs, and have some peculiar religion, or, 
rather, peculiar religious tenets. The Druses—or at least their opinions and 
practices—are probably the remains of those secret societies, which, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, pervaded Syria, Egypt, Persia, &c., and were 
formed into clubs, or lodges; the ‘‘ initiated” being sworn to conceal the 
private opinions communicated to them. The Ismaelites were one of the 
most remarkable of these secret societies, it being a branch of them which 
formed the fraternity known to us as Assassins; a word incorporated into our 
own and other European languages. The Druses are said to be still divided 
into classes, like the secret societies, from one of which they are descended, or 
inherit their opinions: these are the “ ignorant,” the partially initiated, and 
the adepts, or fully initiated. As a people, apart from their opinions (which 
perhaps are now without much power over them), the Druses are brave, war- 
like, and, like mountaineers in general, have a strong attachment to that kind 
of rough independence usually called liberty. They speak Arabic, and have 
something of the Arab blood in them; are familiar with the use of arms; and 
their emir, or chief, has an extensive palace, not far from their chief town, in 
which he maintains a rude kind of magnificent hospitality. 


A. B. asks about the difference between the shipping trade of Lonpon and 
Liverroot, In 1838, there entered the port of London 6093 ships, whose 
tonnage amounted to 1,171,827; in the same year, there entered the port of 
Liverpool 3,246 ships, whose tonnage amounted to 911,478. In 1838, the 
Customs’ duty received in London was 11,254,734/.; and in Liverpool, 
4,458,621/. Besides the number of ships given above, 21,592 coasting vessels, 
including colliers, entered the port of London in 1838, the tonnage amounting 
to 2,901,176. We are not, however, to infer that 21,592 distinct coasting 
vessels came up the Thames in 1838; for each voyage of the same vessel is 
set down as a separate entry—a somewhat stupid practice, inasmuch as it does 
not specify the actual number of coasting vessels trading in one year. Still 
the figures show that London is as unquestionably the commercial as it is the 
general capital ofthe empire. Liverpool comes next; excluding London, itis 
the first shipping port of Great Britain. Hull, however, has a greater coasting 
trade than Liverpool; but in Customs’ duty collected it appears inferior to 
Bristol—being, in 1838, for Bristol, 1,169,524/., and for Hull, 758,432U. 


G. D.—The subject of intermarriage, or marriage amongst one’s own kin, 
is too serious for us to meddle with. Impediment to marriage, arising from 
consanguinity, or relationship by blood, appears to us to be perfectly just and 
natural, and the general law of our physical and moral constitution seems to 
point to the necessity of blood-relations standing aloof from marriage engage- 
ments. But impediment to marriage arising merely from affinity, or con- 
nexion by marriage, stands on prudential reasons solely, the extent of which we 
cannot undertake to define. There certainly is no moral, and there may be 
no physical, objection to the marriage of a widower with the sister of his 
deceased wife ; but statute law forbids it, and we think some good prudential 
reasons may be adduced in favour of the prohibition, though, no doubt, evil 
has occasionally resulted from it, 





All Letters intended to be answered in the Lrrerary Letrer-Box are to be 
addressed to ‘‘ Tne Epitor of the Lonpon Saturpay JournaL,” and 
delivered Free, at 113, Fleet-street. 
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